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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MRS. HEYLAND CREATES A DISTURBANCE. 

'' I skall go to Lady Clifton's Ball." 

" Very well, my dear." 

It was a breakfast scene again ; and al- 
though we have not had much to do with 
them of late, the speakers were our old 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Heyland. 

That imfortunate parasite, the demon of 
discord, had fastened himself on to this 
family as well as on that of the Warbur- 
tons. The lady had had her trip to Brigh- 
ton, but the good resolutions she was an- 
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nouncing to her happy husband when last 
we saw them, did not appear to have sur- 
vived the change of air. 

Brighton had been, as Brighton generally 
is, very charming, very full, and very gay ; 
but, of course, it was terribly expensive 
for such whims as Mrs. Hey land had of late 
been given to indulge in, having had abun- 
dant means at her disposal then. Here, 
however, the whims remained; were often 
perpetrated, and turned into stubborn facts 
when registered upon long narrow sheets of 
paper, with ugly, crooked figures, that men 
call pounds, shillings, and pence, attached 
to them ; — but the means were missing, and 
the Marquis of Hautville was hundreds of 
miles away. 

Her husband grumbled, of course the 
lady got sulky ; what else could a lady do 
under the circumstances ? Absurd ! that a 
man should insult a woman by marrying 
her, and then dare to attempt the very 
smallest check upon her expenditure ! , 
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And so, in course of time, the pair had 
returned to London, disgusted with their 
trip, and still more disgusted with each 
other. 

Charles Heyland had ceased to believe in 
his wife. 

And, therefore, when he replied to her 
pettish threat, which stands on record at 
the commencement of the present chapter, 
he calmly crossed his legs and said what he 
really meant, " Very well, my dear." 

He had on the very day before, made up 
his mind that he would no longer allow 
himself to be annoyed as of late by any- 
thing that his once-loved wife might either 
say or do. He had been pained to the very 
quick, on his return to town a week or so 
back, in the then steady-going portion of 
the year, to find that in the absence of all 
his fashionable friends, away for their own 
amusement, on the Continent, in the High- 
lands, by the rippling waves, or anywhere 
from London, that the steady-going portion 
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of the community who, like the season, re- 
mained, or had been absent but for a very 
short holiday like himself, looked more 
coldly on him; and that some men whose 
friendship he really valued, very nearly cut 
him, while their wives unmistakably did 
so. 

So, it was come to this. 

The interpretation was by no means diffi- 
cult, for Charles Heyland generally had his 
wits about him, although in this one phase 
of his life he had allowed his pretty wife to 
run away with them. The gay world of 
London was not so very particular as the 
steady-going portion. So long as the Mar- 
quis of Hautville patronized his wife, and 
he himself afforded her, as in duty bound, 
the protection of his love and countenance, 
Mrs. Heyland had cards and invitations to 
all the good things going of the season, in 
the way of racket and balls and assem- 
blies, though not perhaps to more exclusive 
soirees; but in the absence of this gay 
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world, and this charming marquis, there 
were but few assemblies or balls in London, 
and while Heyland's brother clerks rejoiced 
in a short season of more than their wonted 
consequence and popularity, purely from the 
absence of their superiors, and their mantles 
for the time thus falling on themselves, 
he, poor man, felt that there was a black 
mark over his door, that his acquaintances 
were always in a hurry when he happened 
to meet them, that his friends had occasion 
to cross the street very often just as he was 
approaching. 

He could not blame them, he knew they 
were justified in what they did ; under other 
circumstances, with a wife and sisters of his 
own, he would have acted exactly as they 
were doing. But the solution of a diffi- 
culty does not always make it any the more 
pleasant, and he smarted severely under the 
ill-disguised slights that he waB subject to. 

The worst of it was, that for himself he 
saw no remedy save in one desperate course. 
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He had ceased to believe in his wife as I 
say ; he knew that it was out of the ques- 
tion to look for reformation now. The taint 
she had already contracted had at last 
estranged him from her ; he could never love 
her again. But he could sue for a divorce, 
and he had made up his miod to do it, al- 
though he had not yet made the resolution 
known to his erring partner. 

He knew that the Marquis of Hautville 
had returned to town, and it was necessary 
that he should have some stronger proofs to 
support his case in a court of law than any 
he yet possessed, for hitherto it had suited 
him rather to blot out evidence than to 
collect it. But he knew that he should not 
have long to wait for that, and, therefore, I 
say again, although he had made a show of 
resistance about his wife's going to this ball, 
the lady's little bit of temper then and 
there displayed was exactly the blossom 
that he intended the tree should bear ; and 
her decision, so unequivocally announced to 
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go in spite of his interdict, was the fruit in 
an embryo state. It would ripen he doubted 
not presently. 

The evening came, and Mrs. Heyland did 
go to Lady Clifton's ball. She knew, of 
course, that she should meet the marquis 
there, for although she had not seen him 
since his return to town, she had written 
him a pettish note, upbraiding him for hav- 
ing so long forgotten her, and she had re- 
ceived a reply somewhat colder the lady 
thought than usual, excusing himself on 
general grounds, but pointing to this 
coming ball as a means of reunion, she 
thought. 

And exquisitely dressed, looking really 
exceedingly pretty, exactly at half-past 
eleven, Mrs. Heyland ascended the bril- 
liantly lit staircase of Clifton House. 

She had never at any time been a fa- 
Tomte mth her own ^ not very m^y 
pretty women are ; and on entering the 
drawing-room she found herself iinplea- 
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santly alone among the many gay groups 
collected there. There was dancing already 
going on in the adjoining rooms, but without 
a partner she coidd not well proceed there ; 
so seating herself on one of the couches 
near her, she waited impatiently for some- 
thing more interesting. 

The marquis entered with some other 
men ; she could not, of course, accost him 
then ; and he passed on to the dancing-room 
without even having noticed her. To sit 
longer thus, unknown to and unrecognized 
by the titled dowagers aroimd her, was out 
of the question for pretty Mrs. Heyland; 
she took advantage of the formation of a 
dance, and the consequent desertion of the 
couches to slip quietly from one room to the 
other, and seat herself there where every- 
thing was under her eye, until he, whose 
slave she was, should condescend to notice 
and recognize her. 

And this in course of time he did. 
Without the very slightest embarrassment, 
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with his usual elegant and high-bred air, De 
Lacy at last approached her, shook hands 
with her, hoped she had enjoyed Brighton 
immensely, entered into conversation with 
a lady close beside her, and ultimately led 
this other lady off to the dance then form- 
ing. 

Mrs. Heyland bit her lip in her vexation 
and rage. Was it possible that De Lacy 
could treat her thus! He, to whom she 
had given so much; for whom she had 
forfeited everything ! Strange, that it should 
entirely have escaped her how enormously 
he had paid her for all such condescension 
on her part ! How fully she had received 
the value of the article bartered ! But it 
was so for the moment at least. 

The lady was boiling with rage, bursting 
with indignation; and when, at the close 
of the dance, she saw the marquis pass her 
chair again, and this time without even a 
smile of recognition, it was with difficulty 
that she restrained herself from a scene. 
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Poor Mrs. Heyland ! Why so angry ? 

If he does not care for your company this 
evening, what right have you to look for 
his? 

You surely do not look upon yourself as 
a young, artless, and confiding girl whom 
this gay marquis, as a young man of fashion, 
may have ruined, and is now bound to 
a certain extent to protect and support? 
You are a married woman, my dear ! De 
Lacy is engaged to be married too; and 
whatever flaws there may have been in his 
bachelor life, he apparently knows the 
sacredness of the marriage tie better than 
you do. You have not a shadow of a claim 
upon him, Mrs. Heyland ! Look at that costly 
bracelet on your arm, that sparkling ring 
upon your finger, and be thankful for the 
past ! If he won't give you any more, you 
know you cannot force him. Go home ; 
nay, go downstairs, open the street door, 
and there, shivering under the nearest lamp- 
post, find your own lawful husband ! Take 
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him home if you can, and try what you 

can make of him for a change. 

# # # # # 

Half an hour later, alone and unnoticed, 
Mrs. Heyland left the ball-Voom, and gained 
the open street. She wrapped her shawl 
about her, and at some little distance from 
the door, she hailed a cab, and seated herself 
within. At one time, indeed, she thought 
she had been noticed, for some one, closely 
muffled up, brushed meaningly and in- 
quisitively past her, just under the glare of 
a lamp, and seemed as if about to address 
her. He fell back, however, and she gained 
the cab alone. 

She gave the driver a hurried direction 

to go to the comer of street, and there 

alighting, paid him his fare, and in the cold 
mid-time of a dark December night, pro- 
ceeded on foot to the Marquis of Hautville's 
door. 

Here she had no great difficulty to con- 
tend with, for of course the footman knew 
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her, and whatever other doors might be 
closed against her, this one at least had 
ever been willingly thrown open for her. 

The marquis had not come home yet she 
knew, but she would wait for him, as she 
required to see him that very night, or 
morning as now it was, on a matter of ex- 
treme importance. And in this elegant 
drawing-room, where she had not a shadow 
of a right to be at such a time, a neat 
little supper with costly wines was placed 
before her. 

But Mrs. Heyland cared not to eat. Other 
cares than those of hunger and thirst were 
gnawing at her heart strings now ; and the 
time passed wearily by, till a sound down- 
stairs as of opening doors, in the still silence 
of the morning air, taught her to hope that 
at last the lord of the mansion had come 
home. 

He opened the door, and stared for a 
moment in mute surprise at the lady at the 
supper table. Clearly enough the drowsy 
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valet had forgotten to tell him there was 
any one in the room. 

" Caroline ! Mrs. Heyland ! " he said, 
approaching her, "what on earth are you 
doing here, and at such an hour? I 
thought I had left you at Lady Clifton's 
ball." 

" Did you ? " said the lady, piqued at the 
very little observance that he had evidently 
cast upon her movements or proceedings 
that night ; "I have been here for nearly 
two hours." 

"And what do you want, Caroline? 
Would not the day-light have done for our 
interview ? Do you not think that this is 
imprudent both for your sake and my own, 
my good friend ? " 

But as he spoke, the severity of his 
features passed away, and his more genial, 
careless manner returned to him. 

" Have you not heard that I am going to 
be married, Caroline ? — or rather have you 
heard it, and come to wish me joy ? " 
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Even Mrs. Heyland's pluck failed her at 
greeting so cool and easy as this. 

" I have heard nothing at all about it, 
De Lacy, and I know better than to believe 
all the nonsense you talk. I have come to 
ask you in what I have ofltended you, that 
you would not even speak tg me at Lady 
Clifton's baU to-night." 

"Oflfended me, Caroline! You have not 
oflfended me in the very least. Was I cool ? 
Well, I suppose I am so engrossed with this 
love affair of mine, that I am sometimes 
absent, and even rude perhaps. I had a lot 
of congratulations to receive; and, by the bye, 
you have never offered me any, Caroline." 

" Ah, De Lacy, do not be so cruel ! 
Have you no word of kindness for one who 
has sacrificed so much for you ? " 

The marquis had seated himself, and the 
lady now absolutely knelt at his feet. 

"I am unhappy, De Lacy. You have 
unfitted me for my home. My husband 
suspects me — nay, more than suspects — " 
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At this moment the drawing-room door 
was noisily and angrily thrown open, and a 
muffled figure stood on the threshold. The 
intruder advanced, threw off his disguise, 
and the kneeling lady before she had time 
to rise, and the embarrassed nobleman knew 
that it was the lady's husband who had 
entered, and was looking at them. 

"I crave your lordship's pardon for this 
intrusion," said Mr. Heyland, advancing 
into the room, " but with your permission I 
will remove my wife from your premises.'' 

" What the devil do you mean, Heyland?" 
asked the marquis, rising good humouredly 
enough, but with real astonishment at the 
scene before him; "I have nothing to do 
with your wife being here just now." 

"Possibly not, my lord. I have not 
come here to question your lordship in your 
own house. I have come simply to claim 
my wife. For yourself I shall delegate my 
requirements by another. Now, Madam, 
will you be good enough to accompany me ?" 
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" Hey land, my dear fellow ! '^ cried the 
marquis, catching him by the arm, "what 
is all this ? You are under some frightful 
delusion." 

" No, my lord, the delusion is over; we 
shall come to the reality directly. Permit 
me to wish your lordship a good night." 

" Stay ! — stop ! " cried De Lacy, spring- 
ing after them, for Heyland had seized his 
now imbecile wife, and was retiring with 
her. 

"Stop, Mr. Heyland, and tell me what 
all this means ; what right either you or 
your wife have to invade my private apart- 
ments at such an hour, and make me a party 
to a scene like this. I insist upon an ex- 
planation now. Sir ! " 

" The explanation shall not be withheld, 
my lord, when my time comes for making 
it." 

" But this is my time, Mr. Heyland,'* and 
the marquis sprang to the door, "and my 
question shall be answered ! By what right 
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have you and your wife dared to invade my 
dwelling-house at such an hour ? " 

" Stand back, my lord, or I shall call my 
witnesses into the room." 

De Lacy staggered as if he had been 
struck. The conspiracy was apparent in 
all its horrible details. 

In the confusion of the blow, Mr. 
Hoyland carried off his wife; and the 
marquis could see that he was joined by 
two at least of his friends in the passage. 

He allowed them to go unmolested now, 
and sank back into a chair himself. 

His reading of the scene was this: that 

inasmuch^ as the Heylands knew he was 

indeed about to be married, the husband 

and wife had laid their guilty heads together, 

and knowing that no more windfalls from 

him were likely to be blown into the lady's 

lap, they would have their last hard fling at 

him together. 

Yes ; he saw it all. He knew that there 

would be a swinging action for damages 

VOL III. c 
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against him on the morrow. And then he 
thought of that quiet little parsonage lying 
deep under the shadow of the Cumberland 
hills, where Helen Maynard was then doubt- 
less sleeping, dreaming perhaps of him, her 
lover ; and he shuddered as he thought that 
this disgraceful scandal might reach her 
ears in some exaggerated version ere he 
himself could tell the truth, as he had made 
up his mind to do. 

Truly, the sins of our early years are 
visited upon us when we least expect it ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

At this time, and it was now very near 
the close of the year, Sir Maurice Bellew 
brought up his family to London, according to 
arrangement, and took possession of the house 
so seldom occupied in Bruton Street. 

Lady Bellew had for once got tired of her 
country home ; and, to the very great delight 
of Florence and Minnie, had given her con- 
sent that Annerley should be abandoned for 
that winter, and the gaieties of the London 
season courted instead. 

c 2 
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Strange to say, Sir Maurice had been for 
some little time in correspondence with Mr. 
Oliphant, which correspondence liad arisen 
from a desire on the part of the latter gentle- 
man to purchase a property in Cumberland, 
then advertised for sale, and concerning which 
he was anxious to obtain more reliable infor- 
mation than was to be found in the columns 
of the local newspapers. 

It was not Mr. Warburton, however, who 
had suggested Sir Maurice as the most fitting 
party in the country from whom to seek this 
information. Somehow, since his daughter's 
departure for Annerley, Mr. Oliphant had 
seen less of the banker than formerly. His 
acquaintance, accidentally renewed with Mr. 
Ballantyne, another banker, had gone on 
progressing, until, by little and little, the 
Indian gentleman had grown almost unknown 
to himself to be more at home in his new 
friend's house than at his old. 

It was Mr. Ballantyne then who had sug- 
gested Sir Maurice as a referee in the matter 
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of the Cumberland property. Mr. Warbur- 
ton did not yet know of his friend's intention 
to invest so heavily, or perhaps his terrors 
would have been greater than they really 
were as to Mr. Oliphant's remaining balance 
in his hands. He did not know, of course, 
that Mr. Oliphant had secret information, 
authentic as his own autograph ; for it came 
to him from Mr. Burnett and his daughter, 
who had it direct from Frank. True, the 
secret was sacred to this little clique ; but, 
unfortunately for the banker, one out of 
this little clique had a very powerful interest 
in the state of affairs, and held the fate of 
his own banking-house entirely under his 
thumb. The cheques that had so terrified 
good Mr. Crisp were not the mere random 
shots that he had fancied them to be ; they 
were the result of communications from 
Annerley, by which Mr. Oliphant sought to 
save as much as he could -from the coming 
crash, and then to breathe awhile and give 
his adversary breath as welL 
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But Mr. Oliphant was a good-hearted 
gentlemanly old man, no lover of money for 
money's own sake; and the way in which 
his first two shots had been responded to, 
tended somewhat to disarm suspicion; so 
that, with his faith increased, and having a 
most decided aversion to push his friend all 
at once too far, no more cheques wefe drawn 
just then. In one day he had secured sixty 
thousand of what his advices from Cumber- 
land had led him to look upon as dangerous, 
to use the very mildest term. 

How far he may have made Mr. Ballan- 
tyne a confidant in all this matter, I cannot 
say. As a merchant himself, he knew the 
danger of a breath against a firm of such 
magnitude as Warburton's ; and as a friend 
of Warburton's, in spite of his misfortune, 
in spite even of his own more than probable 
loss, he possibly ' resolved that that breath 
should never be blown by him. He would 
act for himself to save himself as well as he 
could; but if it were really possible he would 
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not compromise his friend, nor reveal in 
any way the fatal secret he was one of the 
few possessors of. 

And luckily at this very time his daugh- 
ter returned with the Bellows; for in the 
midst of the affliction that had fallen upon 
the Warburtons, the Cumberland family had 
persuaded her to remain with them for a few 
days longer ; and whether it was from grow- 
ing affection for Florence aud Minnie, whom 
Agnes had by this time learnt to know as 
sisters, or from the persuasion of Mr. Burnett, 
whom she had grown to love as we know, 
even better than a brother, Agnes had con- 
sented, and had now only returned to town 
with Sir Maurice and Lady Bellew. 

Meeting in this way, of course it could 
not but follow that Mr. Oliphant and Sir 
Maurice should become friends if they were 
so disposed. And coming home from a long 
lifetime spent abroad, almost a stranger in 
his own land ; an old man and friendless, yet 
passing rich, it is not surprising that Oli- 
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phant should have had such disposition. We 
know enough of Sir Maurice and his genial 
half-Irish, half-English nature to make it a 
matter of no surprise at all that he should 
open his heart on the instant to a fine old 
Indian gentleman of the very style that he 
most admired, and the father of a girl for 
whom in a very short time he had conceived 
regard and liking. 

So much being explained and understood, 
I draw the curtain up again and the drama 
goes on. 

Mr. Warburton was sitting in his parlour 
in Lombard Street with a more urbane smile 
upon his handsome countenance than had 
been wont to dwell there lately. Mr. Crisp 
was moving about in the outer office more 
bustling, more active and self-important than 
when we saw him last. There were piles of 
gold and enormous rolls of notfes knocking 
about on the counter, apparently at the 
service of any one who might choose to ask 
for them. What a fool that same Mr. Crisp 
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must have been to have fancied for an instant 
that anything could be wrong with such an 
institution as this ? 

Mr. Oliphant was shown into the banker's 
parlour. 

^' It is so good of you to call, Oliphant," 
said Mr. Warbiixton rising and warmly shak- 
ing hands with him. * * I have been so absurdly 
busy of late that I have forgotten the ordi- 
nary courtesies of life in the absence of my 
family. Now they are back again, although 
not all as when they left me — " 

The banker stopped his acting here; it 

was a piece of nature still left to him that 

. made him pull out his cambric handkerchief 

and blow his nose at this allusion to the loss 

of his favourite daughter. 

"Now that they are back to me, Mr. Oli- 
phant, we must see more of you than we 
have lately done at Grosvenor Square." 

" I am so glad they are back to you. War- 
burton. In your deep affiction you must 
indeed have missed them, and I did not care 
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to intrude upon you or trouble you with my 
little business matters." 

" But your business is always pleasant, my 
dear Oliphant." 

" What ! — even if your customer draws 
money as well as pays it in ? " asked Oli- 
phant with a smile. 

" Oh, yes; we bankers are pretty well used 
to both operations ; we can hardly look for the 
one without the other. But what is in the 
wind now, Oliphant ? I thought you were 
done with commerce and all its dirty ways 
for ever, and really going to let your thou- 
sands rest." 

" So I am, Warburton. I am going to rest 
them in earnest; for I have made up my 
mind to turn landed proprietor in my old 
age." 

^' Ah ! That is the investment, is it ? 
Then my coffers will soon be relieved of 
their extra load." 

Now, if this was acting, Mr. Oliphant 
thought it equal to anything he had ever 
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seen on the stage for easy coolness in an 
hour of danger; or, the alternative was, 
that he himself must have been misin- 
formed, and his daughter and all were 
deceived. 

And Mr. Oliphant explained to his friend, 
freely and fully, his real intention of pur- 
chasing the princely estate of Femwood 
Manor, in Cumberland, and felt inwardly 
rejoiced to see that the possibility of his 
withdrawing the rest of his enormous 
balance did not seem to affect his friend for 
a moment other than as a matter of course, 
an every-day occurrence. 

They parted the very best of friends. 

Scarcely, however, had Mr. Oliphant left 
the outer office before Mr. Crisp, with a face 
once more anxious and expressive of distrust, 
entered the sacred parlour. 

*^ Did Mr. Oliphant tell you,'* he asked, 
*• that he would draw heavily in a few 
days ? " 

"No, he did not," replied the banker; 
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but I believe he will, Crisp. He has pur- 
chased an estate in the north, and the money 
must be ready for him. You shall find your 
probable requirements all right in the morn- 
ing." 

" Thank you. Sir," said Mr. Crisp retiring 
and about to withdraw. 

"By the bye, Crisp,'' said the banker 
suddenly, " you are certain that Lord El- 
rington was leaving town the last time he 
called ? " 

"He said he was. Sir, and I have never 
seen him since." 

" Nor I ; all right. He'd have been sure 
to have called on me. Yes ; all right, Mr. 
Crisp." 

Mr. Warburton's carriage was waiting for 
him. He left the banking-house and drove 
towards the West-End as if going home for 
the day. But he stopped and got down at 
the office of Messrs. Thorogood, Westend, 
and Co., Pall Mall. 

The principal, for whom he had asked, 
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was in his parlour. The banker was ushered 
in. 

Mr. Thorogood turned with a very per- 
ceptible start as Mr. Warburton's name was 
announced. He hastily pushed some papers 
that he had been engaged with back into a 
drawer beside him, and rose with an ill-coU' 
cealed expression of embarrassment to wel- 
come his visitor. 

" You are busy, Thorogood, I see ; and I 
need hardly disturb you. I have only called 
on my way home to say that I shall be glad 
of that money to-morrow." 

^^ To-morrow?" said Thorogood, looking 
more relieved, still wiping the perspiration 
that had started on his forehead since the 
banker's entrance ; " To-morrow ? Oh, very 
good ! But sit down, Warburton. The fact 
is I was wondering to myself what you or 
Elrington could be possibly selling out for. 
He, of all men in Europe, doesn't want for 
money. But I suppose you know more 
about his affairs than I have any right to 
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do. Only, by the Ifye, there is one of the 
scrip you have sent me rising in the 
market almost hourly. If I had not seen 
you now, I was going to tell his lordship 
to-night that he^ had better substitute 
another for it. In a week hence, it will be 
at fifty premium. Elrington should never 
part with that just now. Better change it, 
Warburton, for something else if you must 
sell, or hold it back at any rate." 

But the banker had got deadly pale since 
his lordship's name had been mentioned, and 
now almost staggered into the chair that Mr. 
Thorogood had placed beside him. 

Nor did his emotion pass unnoticed. 

In the half unconsciousness which accom- 
panied it, Thorogood looked hard at the 
agitated form beside him ; and as if a sus- 
picion of some kind had been growing in 
his mind before, the change that came over 
his countenance now, told that suspicion 
had at once become conviction ; that, what- 
ever of uncertainty or doubt might have 
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previously attached to it, was cleared away 
now and for ever. 

" You look faint, Warburton," he said; 
" let me give you a glass of wine." 

" Thank you, Thorogood ; I don't mind if 
you do. My nerves have been sadly un- 
strung since *that sad Cumberland affair ; 
and to-day this is the second time that I 
have found myself at fault." 

He hastily gulped down the wine, and 
looked all the better for its stimulus. He 
longed, yet did not dare to ask what he was 
bursting to know, if he had really heard 
aright that Elrington was actually in 
town. 

" To tell you the truth,'' said Thorogood, 
" I have written Lord Elrington myself on 
the subject of these Indian shares ; for 
previous to your communication with me, 
I myself had been in correspondence with 
him as to their transfer to a constituent 
of my own; and having already had his 
lordship's views in the matter, I confess it 
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astonished me not a little to find the scrip 
now coming in through you." 

" Is Elrington in town then ? " gasped the 
banker at last. 

"He will be to-night. He started for 
Dover some days ago ; but a telegram with 
the news of his niece's death reached him 
in time and brought him back to town. He 
went down to Devonshire yesterday, returns 
to-day, and I breakfast with him to-morrow 
morning." 

" Let me see him first," unwittingly 
broke from the unhappy banker ; " give me 
back the papers till then.'' 

"I cannot," said Thorogood; "they are 
forwarded to him. But he returns this 
night, and nothing need be done till to- 
morrow. You said, I think, you did not 
require the money till then ? " 

"No; oh! no — " said Mr. Warburtori, 
clutching at his chair, and rising — "to-mor- 
row — yes, to-morrow .will do. And perhaps 
you are right ; we had better not sell these 
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at all. I shall see Lord Elrington myself 
to-night. Good afternoon, Mr. Thorogood." 

Mr. Warburton rose and shook hands with 
his friend. 

It was not all surprise that made Mr. 
Thorogood watch every movement of the 
seemingly palsied banker. And when the 
door had closed upon his retiring form, he 
flew to the drawer iuto which he had hur- 
riedly pushed the papers he was in close 
examination of when he entered, pulled 
them out again ; looked once more most 
closely and scrutinisingly at the signatures 
they bore, then threw them into the drawer 
again, and sorrowfully said, as he covered 
his face with both his hands, 

" Good God ! I feared as much ! And 
it is all true, without the shadow of a 
doubt ! " 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



THE LIKENESS AGAIN, BUT THE OEIGINAL FLOWN. 



We must now go back to the earlier part of 
the same day, the morning indeed after Lady 
CUfton's ball. 

The Marquis of Hautville had gone to 
his bed certainly for an hour or two after 
Mr. and Mrs. Heyland had taken their de- 
parture ; but sleep was out of the question 
for him that morning, after the hurried scene 
that he had been made a party to. The 
more he thought of.it, as he tossed restlessly 
from one pillow to another, the more difficult 
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his position seemed to appear. Not that he 
cared one iota for any act that the iiqured 
husband might consider himself justified in 
taking in itself; what was the world to him 
— even if the thing went against him ? Or 
rather, what portion of the world would 
ever dare to go against him, the pet of 
society, the favourite of fortune, because he 
had chosen to flirt with a very pretty woman, 
and had been called upon by her husband to 
pay damages for the amusement ? 

But what annoyed him was, that if any 
steps or proceedings did arise out of this 
most infamous mess into which he was 
dragged, from no error or indiscretion of the 
moment it is true, but from the misdeeds of 
the past, they certainly would be, or at all 
events might be brought to the knowledge 
of the quiet inhabitants of Annerley parson- 
age. It was the notoriety of the thing for 
tlieiT sake that worried him. What would 
his own clear-minded, truthful, and trusting 
Helen say ? What would that splendid 
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brother of hers think ? Unused as they were 
to the ways of the world, they would be 
sure to construe matters into worse than 
they really were. It was a confounded 
nuisance certainly that it should happen at 
such a time ; and some desperate effort must 
be made to stop publicity if it were possible 
at all. 

He rose as soon as it was really daylight ; 
horrified his establishment by ordering a cab 
for himself, a peer of the realm, at eight 
o'clock on a December morning; startled 
still more Mr. Francis Warburton by send- 
ing an imperative summons up to him, ere 
yet his own troubled slumbers were ended, 
demanding his instant presence and attend- 
ance. 

And while his lordship waited impatiently 
in the cold, cheerless drawing-room of Gros- 
venor Square, before even the fires were 
lighted for the day, Frank passed the half- 
hour ere he joined his friend, in getting 
himself hurriedly up, muttering small ejacu- 
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lations and wondering what on earth could 
make De Lacy in such a devil of a hurry, 
with the ordinary length of a whole Decem- 
ber day before him. 

" Do you take as long to dress every 
morning, my friend ? " asked the marquis, 
when, pretty nearly tired of waiting, Frank 
at last came tumbling into the room. 

" What the deuce do you mean by knock- 
ing people out of their beds at mid- 
night ? " asked Warburton, quite las sulkily. 
"But what 18 the matter, De Lacy?" he 
continued, changing his tone instantaneously, 
as soon as he saw the expression of his 
friend's countenance. " You look very much 
as if you had never been in bed at all, eh ? '' 

By this time a fire had been established ; 
and though it was still dark and cold and 
comfortless, as all, even the best drawing, 
rooms, are in a December morning, before 
the family, or the advance guard of servants 
at least, have taken possession for the day, 
De Lacy told what the matter was, and 
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Frank had got wide enough wake again, as 
the fire blazed upwards and warmed the 
room. And then the two friends laid their 
heads together to see what the most fitting 
steps should be, to be taken, according to 
their wisdom in such an emergency. 

No counsel could have made out a clearer 
case to a jury of enlightened Englishmen, 
than these two gentlemen did to each 
other, of the utter hopelessness of any well 
grounded claim by Mr, Heyland against the 
marquis. 

It seemed a shame almost to rob the 
Divorce Court of the food so thoroughly 
prepared for it ; but, with very little know- 
ledge of the law upon either side, these two 
gentlemen persuaded themselves that they 
had done so, to their own satisfaction at least, 
for they both knew something of the merits 
and the justice of the case ; and although 
in the higher courts, it may still be a matter 
of doubt how far justice has anything in 
the world to do with the ultimate verdict to 
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be given, — in the Divorce Court, at least, it 
has commonly been held that the husband's 
connivance at, or even cognizance of, the 
frailty of the wife is a very sufficient bar- 
rier to legal redress there. 

They had a long consultation, these two 
friends ; and the result of it was that they 
left Grosvenor Square together, and pro- 
ceeded on foot to breakfast at their club, 
and put their hurried notes together, there- 
from to arrange a special course of ac- 
tion. ' 

And after breakfast, Frank Warburton 
proceeded alone to Bayswatcr, and knocked 
at Mr, Heyland's door. 

By this time, however, he was well up 
in the part he had to play. He knew the 
marquis's weak points pretty well in the 
struggle that was to come; but he had 
been well crammed with facts to be laid 
bare if necessity should arise, which 
would leave the husband not a leg to 
stand upon. In the fracas of the preced- 
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ing night, De Lacy, indeed, had been the 

party attacked; and, whatever his delin- 
quencies might have been in times gone 
by, he was certainly blameless of either 
desire or attempt to break the second 
clause of the tenth commandment then. 

He was admitted, of course ; and he re- 
mained within the house for a quarter of an 
hour. When he came forth again, he 
looked more like himself, more hopeful, 
and less careworn. His mission must 
have prospered, or Frank never could have 
looked so jolly ; for if he had allowed his 
thoughts to fall back upon any of his own 
affairs, there was little enough to make him 
jolly there. 

But De Lacy had left the club when 
he got back again ; and now, remembering 
that it was time for him to keep on his 
own account an appointment he had made 
at Bruton Street, he went back to Gros- 
veror Square, re-dressed himself, and this 
time more carefully than in the morning, 
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and drove in his own tilbury to the door 
of Sir Maurice Bellew. 

It was now a respectable enough hour 
in the day. Breakfast was over at the 
Bellews'. Sir Maurice was in the library 
smoking his meerschaum. Florence was 
in the drawing-room waiting for her lover, 
and listening to Minnie, who was most 
deliciously warbling, from memory alone, 
some airs from the opera of ^L'Afiicaine,^ 
wHch she had heard for the first time but 
the night before at Her Majesty's Opera, 

And, as Frank entered, he could not 
help feeling more forcibly, what had indeed 
struck him before in a minor degree, that 
Florence looked diflferent here in London 
from what she had done in her own 
country home. She was not so much the 
child as she had been there. There is a 
something in the atmosphere, or, perhaps, 
rather in the society of London, which 
tends to ripen manhood or womanhood, 
as the case may be, sooner than the 
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country does; for instance, in Scotland, 
what you would call a gawky school-girl 
would be in London a little woman of the 
world. Even Minnie, in her small way, 
looked more imposing than she had done 
at Annerley ; but in Florence the change 
was especially marked. It is hard to say 
what it really was ; perhaps her dress had 
a good deal to do with it; for, instead of 
the wild, graceftil negligence of the country, 
with flowing ringlets and cheeks that 
looked almost peach-like from healthy exer- 
cise and pure fresh air, she was now un- 
reservedly handed over to the severe but 
perfect taste of one of Belgravia's most 
exacting modistes^ under whose recreating 
and transformiQg genius you would hardly 
have known again the tall, graceful figure 
now exquisitely robed in the most delicate 
shades of French and Indian muslins. Her 
luxuriant hair was bound tightly round 
the proud little head, that looked prouder 
still from the braided coronet she wore ; 
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already a certain unmistakable air of 
high-bred town life stamped on her every 
movement; more of a woman you would 
say in all things, save that the smile with 
which she rose to greet her lover now, 
was the same old smile of Annerley, as 
beamingly full of goodness and truth and 
love, and all that can embellish girlhood, 
as it ever was. 

"You are more beautiful than ever, 
Florence," said Frank, gazing fondly down 
on her, and taking both her offered hands 
into his own ; and you could see by the 
expression of his countenance that it was 
no false compliment he was paying. 

"Yes, Frank," said Minnie, leaving the 
piano and joining them, " you would have 
said so if you had seen how she was stared 
at last night at the opera." 

" Minnie, do you know what is done to 
little girls who tell stories?" asked Flo- 
rence, holding up her finger at her 
sister. 
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"Never you mind her, Frank," — the 
threat of the finger did not seem to have 
many terrors about it — "sit down, and I'll 
tell you all about it. I am not such a 
very little girl as not to see things, you 
know; and I never teU stories, of course. 
Well, you must know that all round, from 
every box above and about us, when Flo- 
rence appeared, every glass was turned 
to her. You never saw anything so 
ridiculous in your life, as if they had 
never seen a pretty girl in London be- 
fore ! " 

" Ah, it must have been at you, Minnie, 
not Florence ! " said Frank, catching the 
gaiety of the moment. How could he be 
dull with such a pair of girls about 
him? 

" Florence, order him out of the room," 
said Minnie ; "he's always making fim of 



me." 



"That's only because you're not old 
enough to make love to, Minnie. Besides, 
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I couldn't do that with Florence in the 
room. But some of these days, MinniC;" 
— and he tried to catch her as she dodged 
him round the table — '^when you are a 
little bit older, and a little bit wiser, 
and not quite so conceited as you are — " 

Minnie had tripped, and Frank threw 
his arm round her waist. 

^^Now, little rebel, you shall pay the 
penalty." 

Why did Frank pause and almost start 
as he was about to kiss the merry 
lips that were upraised to him in childish 
innocence ? Why did he take so hur- 
riedly, and almost criminal-like, what other 
men would have lingered over and prized? 
Why did he stare for a moment from one 
sister to the other, as if something had 
occurred to drive away his mirth, and 
recall him to sterner, sadder thoughts ? 

Because, in Minnie's sparkling eyes and 
beaming face, he had discovered, for the 
first time in her, as he had formerly done 
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in Florence, a something that reminded 
him so forcibly of Evelyn, that he did 
feel it almost criminal to take the kiss he 
had fonght for from the rosy young lips 
that were offering it. 

Minnie, perhaps, hardly noticed his agi- 
tation for the moment, but Frank grew 
quiet and thoughtful immediately after. 
For if the random fancy had struck him 
before that Florence did really bear a re- 
semblance to Evelyn, how, but from one 
most powerful overwhelming reason, could 
it possibly be, that that same likeness 
should be traced in her sister also ? 

Had he, indeed, the clue to the mystery 
of years past that had circled round the 
Bellew family? Could it in reality be 
that Evelyn Talbot was the missing Alice 
Bellew? Else, whence this strange re- 
semblance, not to one sister alone, but the 
family likeness so discernible in both ? 

And, if so— gracious Heavens ! — what 
was his position in the family now, be- 
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trothed as he was to Florence, while 
Alice, if indeed it were she, was — ? " 

He shuddered to think of it. He shut 
his eyes, and tried to believe it was all 
some horrid dream ; but Minnie's ringing 
laughter recalled him from his reverie, 
and Florence looked just the least thing 
possible piqued that so little of his atten- 
tion had been given to her that morning. 

Well, it was not quite the place for 
gloomy thoughts, or metaphysical re- 
searches ; time enough for these in soli- 
tude. 

" Now, Minnie, you just be good enough 
to hold your tongue. I want to hear from 
Florence herself all she can tell me about 
the opera. You go on with the singing, 
and leave the recitative to us." 

"Well," said Florence, now sitting down 
beside him, " I really enjoyed it more than 
I thought I should have done without you, 
Frank; but I hardly know which I liked 
the most, the music or the house itself." 
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" Ah, you mean the house full of 
beauty ! " Frank carelessly replied. 

"I mean the whole appearance of the 
boxes and the stalls from the grand tier 
upwards." 

"You're about right, Florence; there is 
no finer sight in the world, I believe, of its 
kind than Her Majesty's or the other 
house on a bumper night." 

" But I should have felt so much more 
at home if you had been with me, Frank ; 
you could have told me who all the people 



were." 



" But did not De Vere do that ? " 
" Well, he did in a kind of way only. 
But he was always going backwards and 
forwards from one box to another; and as 
soon as he made his appearance in any 
box near us, every glass was instantly 
levelled at ours. What could they have 
been looking at, Frank ? I didn't like it 
at all. And then he'd come back and say 
that— that— " 
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^^What did lie say? Confound the 
young puppy, although he is a Guards- 
man! " 

" Ah, you see, you want me back again," 

said Minnie, pausing in her singing and 
leaving the piano once more. " Florence will 
never tell you, Frank, because she doesn't 
believe it ; but I do. He said that our box 
was the furore of the evening, and that he 
himself was lionised as being about the only 
one who seemed to have the entree to it. He 
was a very great deal more agreeable thjan 
you are now, Sir Thoughtful ; but I suppose 
everything looks better by gasHght in Lon- 
don; don't it, Frank?" 

" Depend upon it women do at all events, 
Minnie. Had it been by day you would not 
have had a single lorgnette levelled at you, 
if indeed you fancy you had any share of 
the triumph of last evening." 

"How do you know. Sir Impudence, 
that the triumph -^as not exclusively for 
me ? Clifford de Vere said it was, I can 
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tell you. Florence looked so mopish be- 
cause you were not beside her that I am 
certain she had very little share in it ; and 
besides, Frank, you know she has no busi- 
ness to be admired so very much now ; has 
she?" 

" Not by Clifford de Vere, certainly," said 
Frank; and the least possible sneer ran 
through his laugh as he did so, grating sorely 
upon poor Minnie's ruffled feelings, for he saw 
that he had hit the little lady there. " He 
used to content himself with very small girls 
last year, Minnie, but he's a Guardsman 
now, and a friend of yours evidently ; so we 
must let him down easily." 

" You'd be the better of some gaslight 
thrown on yourself this morning, Frank," 
said Minnie, moving to the door as if she 
were really angry. "I never knew you 
rude^ I think, before." 

But when Minnie had left, Frank's rude- 
ness disappeared, and he sat for a whole 
hour undisturbed with Florence, allowing 
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her in the bright innocence of her young 
heart to dream away to herself, and picture 
forth to him the joys that she could see 
before her, though the dark curtain that "was 
over 1m vision clouded the prospect for him- 
self, yet without damping his ardour or 
quenching his love. 

But mid-day came, and with it young 
Clifford de Vere, and Frank, remembering 
how much he had upon his hands for the day, 
took his departure, and left Minnie, at any 
rate, very well pleased with the transfer from 
himself to the happy young Guardsman with 
the glitter of his gold and scarlet. 

No wonder little Minnie liked the gas- 
light best. At her bright age who does 
not? 

De Vere came in upon them bursting full 
of news and gossip, brimming over with 
compliments and those soft nothings that 
girls who are not yet bla^e to the world are 
sure to like. Poor boy, — no wonder he was 
happy too, for his mot% and his compliments 
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didn't as a rule pass muster quite so well at 
mess, or in the full whirl of London society, 
while he felt that he could say or do what 
he liked among these young recluses from 
the Cumberland hills, and it was sure to go 
down. It was very good fun for them ; it 
was capital practice for himself. 

Frank sprang into his tilbury, and drore 
like the very devil straight away to Eich- 
mond. He had a settled unchangeable pur- 
pose before him. He would go to Evelyn 
first, and if he could not succeed with her 
he would find out Philip Talbot afterwards, 
and ascertain the mystery of this so-called 
daughter of his and her antecedents at any 
risk. In his own mind now he had not a 
shadow of doubt that Evelyn and the missing 
Alice of the Bellows were identical. Her 
age, her appearance, her description, as he 
had often heard it, all answered exactly to 
what was needed, and the family likeness 
she bore to Florence and Minnie was strik- 
ing in the extreme. Place these three girls 
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together anywhere, and the world would 
pronounce them sisters at once. 

Then too he recollected all that Evelyn tad 
once told him. but to which at the time he had 
paid not the slightest attention, as matter of 
purest indifference to himself, of her own im- 
pression, though breathed to none but him- 
self, that Talbot was not really her father; that 
she had reminiscences in the far-off distance 
of her infancy, very faint certainly, almost 
indistinct, but still surviving, that she had 
lived long years ago among fields and flowers, 
and forests and things of beauty, that never 
could have belonged to Talbot's home or to 
Talbot's kindred. He thought too of her 
refinement, of her immeasurable superiority 
to what he had expected to find in a simple 
ballet girl, of the irrepressible charm of her 
manner, of her pure and perfect innocence, 
till he himself had led her into the path of 
error even unknown to herself. 

And then, if all this were so, where on 
earth was he ? What was his relation with 
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Evelyn? What his engagement with Flo- 
rence ? and what his position with Sir Mau- 
rice and Lady Bellew ? 

He gave a savage cut at his fiery grey, 
broke up the uniformity of a neat string of 
girls marching in solemn boarding-school 
order in what should have been a quiet enough 
part of the suburbs ; pulled out his watch, 
and found it was just two o'clock as he dis- 
mounted at the door of his own villa at 
Eichmond. 

He had not seen Evelyn since the night 
of the vUit he had paid her immediatel/on 
his arrival from Annerley . She had sent him 
a note on the morning after, requesting him 
not to seek her again for a few days ; not 
indeed until he should hear from her again. 
And, to tell the plain truth, I must admit, I 
fear, that Frank had not yet decided what 
his own course should be in the matter. 
Evelyn was shaping hers so nobly and so inde- 
pendently that he, whose nobility of purpose 
was crushed entirely for the present, and 
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whoso independence was in the meantime 
simply a misnomer, was almost pleased at 
the respite, glad to give up the reins into 
any one's hands who would drive. 

He knocked, and, as if a spirit or a fairy 
had been behind the door, so suddenly did 
it open to his summons, he recognized his 
own chosen guardian of the castle, the little 
girl who would hardly let his father in. 

"Oh! Mr. Warburton, I thought you 
would never come. Sir.'' 

" Why, Fanny, what's the matter ? " 

"Well, Sir, you see. Miss Evelyn made 
me promise just to wait on here till you did 
come, but not to go near you or let you 
know that she had gone." 

" Gone ! Gone where ? Evelyn gone ! " 

"Yes, Sir; gone three days ago; but 
where I dont know any more than — ^than — 
where you've come from. Sir. But gone 
she certainly has, and left this letter for you 
to be given you when you did call." 

Frank seized the letter, and read, 
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" My own dear Frank, 

" I was very, very foolish when you were 
nvith me, and I must ask your forgiveness 
•now. I meant to have been brave and calm 
and cool; to have pointed out your own 
bright path before you without a shadow 
from the bhght of mine. 

" Pray do not seek for me. I have gone 
for rest, for quiet, for absence from yourself, 
till my poor little plans for the future are 
perfected. 

*^ No angel shall watch your fortunes more 
carefully than I shall. Unseen, imheard of, 
perhaps forgotten, your daily life shall be 
made to pass before me, and, if it could do 
it good, my blessing should rest upon it, 
Frank. 

" Within the small envelope enclosed, but 
which I charge you not to open, except as a 
matter of life and death, and your search 
for me can never lead to that, I have put an 
address which in any such emergency would 
guide you to me ; but let me have the hap- 
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piness of feeling that the promise I thus 
exact from you in honour will be kept as 
sacHred as if your lips had sworn to it, and 
that no mere motive of curiosity will induce 
you to find out my temporary hiding-place. 
We may meet again, I feel we Bhall^ dear 
Frank; but for all the hours of happiness 
you have taught me, even for the dull future 
that looms upon me now, accept my warmest 
and most grateful thanks. 

" My life would have been a blank had I 
never known you, Frank. It can hardly be 
worse now that I am severed from you ; and 
dark though the future may be, it will have 
the light, which it would not otherwise have 
had, of the remembrance of the happy days 
which you have made me pass." 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

MR. BURNETT MAKES A CONFIDANT OP 

" PAPA ! " 

Frank was in the very act of jumping into 
his tilbury on his homeward route again 
when a rough arm was laid upon his shoul- 
der, and the unsatisfactory countenance of 
Philip Talbot looked down on him, for Tal- 
bot was a very big man, as he turned round 
to see who his friend might be. 

Talbot looked as if he had been living hard 
since Warburton saw him last ; there were 
the deep worn tracks of heavy dissipation 
on his face, mingled with the more general, 
haggard untidiness of low blackguard life. 
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One would have fancied that the very hand- 
some sum we know he pocketed from the 
banker so short a time before would have set 
him on his legs again, aud made a kind of 
gentleman of him; but gentlemen of his 
stamp are ever best off when in their utmost 
strait ; a little bit of prosperity only helps 
them all the faster on in their downward 
course. 

" This is so good of you, Mr. Warburton," 
he said in a much more subdued kind of 
voice than was usual with him ; " you have 
saved me much annoyance and very much 
risk by being here, for I was going in search 
of you, and I confess that at this moment I 
have my own best reasons for avoiding pub- 
licity of any kind, particularly in your 
favourite haimts of fashion. I am going to 
leave the country, Mr. Warburton." 

"Your country should be grateful," 
sneered Warburton, " perhaps so should I, 
had I not got used to the threat over the 
last few months." 
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"But I am in downright earnest this 
time, Sir. I am a beggar, Mr. Warburton, 
and in hiding." 

" You have driven through your fortune 
faster than usual this time, eh ? But why- 
are you here then ? What do you want 
with me ? " 

" I'm telling you the truth, Sir, now, 
whether you believe me or not," said Talbot, 
" I have simply come here to say good-bye 
to my daughter, and then I meant to call on 
you and ask you for some little assistance." 

" Your daughter ! " 

Frank turned upon him as if he would 
have horsewhipped him there and then. 
But Talbot looked in reality so little like 
the bold bravado ruffian he had used to be, 
that the other paused. 

Besides, it would be premature to let his 
secret out before he had even thought the 
matter seriously over and laid his plans, or 
shaped his own course of action in all the 
complications that his secret, when no longer 
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made a secret of, would necessarily involve. 
And Frank fell back upon the second part 
of his speech. 

" "What do you mean about assistance, 
Talbot ? " he said. " I thought that question 
was set at rest for ever the last time I had 
the pleasure of meeting you." 

^* And so did I, Sir," returned the other, 
with a slight return to his easy, impudent, 
and riling manner; " but man proposes, and 
it must have been the devil, I suppose, in 
my case that has disposed; for disposed of 
it is and no mistake: and I want just a 
«e, positively the '^^ «e ni to 
enable me in earnest to make my corige to 
this happy land of freedom." 

" I'm sorry for you, Talbot ; but on this 
particular morning, you don't happen to 
extract one single farthing from me ; " and 
Frank had already his foot on the wheel. 

" Stop ! " said Talbot ; " do you love her 
yet ? Do you care for her yet ? " 

And he pointed coarsely enough to the 
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windows where Evelyn should have been, 
and where, of course, he hoped to find her, 

Warburton only laughed, as he sprang 
into the seat, and coolly gathered up the 
reins. 

" Because if you really do, my wants, 
believe me, are too small to frighten you 
just now. You may see for yourself, Mr. 
Warburton, that I am down in my luck ; 
and I admit I am pressed for time. Give 
me but this trifle that I may really fly 
with, or you will drive me to risk my neck, 
by prolonging my stay, in getting, as I am 
very sure to do, from another quarter, where 
your lady-love will be appreciated more 
highly than you seem to value her, whatever 
demand I may choose to make." 

"Quite right, Talbot," said Frank, just 
touching his impatient grey ; "but be sure 
of your market first. Go and see your 
daughter, and come and find me to-morrow." 

^' It may be too late ! " roared Talbot, as 
the other drove away. 
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In spite of his own troubles, Prank almost 
chuckled at the idea that Talbot would be 
at last outwitted. He rightly enough con- 
strued his closing threat, into his intention 
of trying his last card by an appeal to 
Evelyn^s family. But, good heavens ! even 
if it were so ; how the clouds were gathering 
over him ! 

And as he bowled along through the Park, 
and away in the fresh frosty air over that 
ten-mile drive, into the noise and the bustle 
of the City, he almost envied Talbot that 
free-and-easy life which could lead him to 
look forward to leaving England with a 
feeling of freedom and relief. For him, it 
still remained to breast the waves awhile ; 
to grind away at the every-day deception of 
every-day life. 

" Holloa, Burnett ! When did you come 
up to town ? '' 

In the hurried recognition of his friend, 
Frank had almost pulled his horse upon his 
haunches, for he was very nearly going over 
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the old gentleman from Cumberland, whose 
sudden appearance he had not looked for 
quite yet. 

"Why don't you drive tandem, my boy, 
or a pair at least, if you will go at such a 
pace as that ? " Mr. Burnett asked with his 
old good-natured smile. "When I was at 
this kind of work, I wouldn't have cut such 
a sorry appearance in Piccadilly, imless I 
had wished my reputation for ever blasted. 
Nothing like showing openly to the world 
the style you mean to go in for ; they won't 
believe in it otherwise." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Burnett^ everybody 
has not had your luck. Here, just jump up 
with me, and trust your reputation to the 
winds. There is scandal enough in London 
now for you \^ be spared." 

" Why, what's the matter, Frank ? " asked 
Burnett, looking alarmed; "nothing about 
yourself — ^your father ? " 

"No, no; not yet, at least, thank God. 
I meant rather that your age and my inno- 
cence would save us both from slander." 
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" Now then, your news, Frank ? Where 
are you going ? " 

" Anywhere you choose ; all places are 
alike to me just now, for I find rest in none. 
Suppose we take a turn round the King, and 
you dine with me at my club afterwards, 
and we have half an hour's discussion about 
much that I want to unburden myself of." 

" All right about the drive; but for the 
dinner part of the affair, I am not your 
humble servant. You seem to forget, Frank, 
that I am in leading-strings as well as your- 
self; only that you have been basking in 
the simshine of Florence's bright eyes, I 
suppose, while I have not even seen Miss 
Oliphant yet. But I have to meet her at 
dinner, and, therefore, I don't dine with 
you, my boy. Nor do I ask you to accom- 
pany me to Bruton Street to-night, because, 
I believe, we shall hear quite enough of you 
without your actual presence there." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I'll tell you to-morrow, Frank. Perhaps 
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I am speaking in riddles now- When is 
my little favourite to become a blushing 
bride ? " 

" God knows ! " replied Frank, almost 
angry at his Mend's lightness of heart; 
"how should I?" 

"Well, that is trusting to Providence 
with a vengeance," said Burnett laughing ; 
"but depend upon it, Frank, Providence 
don't interfere much in marriages, although 
elderly ladies who have never swerved from 
their maiden purity do say that they are 
made in heaven; I mean the marriages, 
Frank, not the elderly ladies. They may 
be right perhaps ; but depend upon it there 
is a pot must be made to boil upon this 
dreadful earth of ours, or few of the angel 
freaks in that way would end well. Now I 
don't profess to be your angel, Frank, either 
for good or bad ; but I may have a hand in 
the boiling of your pot as a matter in which 
I cannot help myself. How are things with 
your £a.ther ? " 
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" I really hardly know, for my father is 
at no times over communicative, but my 
impression is that they are about as bad as 
-can be." 

" So I have heard. There are whispers 
abroad too now." 

" You don't say so ! Then the race must 
be run indeed." 

" I fear it is. Now Ksten, Frank. An. 
act of mine this night will decide most of 
your future for you. Are you prepared 
then to lead Florence Bellew to the altar ? " 

^*Why do you ask me, Burnett? You 
know how much I love her; there is but 
one thing — " 

" Never mind that one thing ; it maj be 
surmoimted." 

Now Frank had alluded entirely to quite 
another thing from that which, of course, most 
naturally occurred to Mr. Burnett ; but in 
their hurried drive, he thought perhaps it 
would be just as well that explanations 
should be deferred till the morrow ; for he 
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had quite made up his mind to tell Mr^ 
Burnett all about his doubts and fears and 
perplexities with Evelyn. 

" That is the very thing that I may make 
clear for you with the morning light, my 
boy. Would you seriously object to an 
embassy abroad for a year or so till this 
affair blows over here ? — ^a snug little estate 
made over to your wife on the sole condition 
that she marries you? — and an implied 
engagement to return to your family within 
a couple of years at most, and then to settle 
down to the hum-drum life of a country 
gentleman, with a break of four months out 
of the twelve to be passed in town ? " 

" I don't see a bit of fun in laughing at 
a fellow when he's down," Frank sulkily 
replied. 

"Except in helping him to rise again; 
perfectly true, my sensible friend. You are 
a puppet in the hands of others just now. 
Master Frank ; some of tiiem tugging at the 
strings for evil, others for good. You are 
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no more able to ward off the disastrous con- 
sequences of your father's coming ruin from 
rebounding on yourself, than you are to 
evade the good intentions which others may 
have in store for you. You may be as sulky 
as you like until my time for opening your 
eyes has fally come ; and then, if the glare 
be not too bright to dazzle you, it is just 
possible that you may find out who your 
friends have been. Hold hard, though ; 
pull up ; there's a good fellow. I see Miss 
Oliphant's carriage, and I must go and 
report myself. Besides, you are not at this 
moment the most cheerful guide for an old 
fellow just thrown upon town. But I shall 
want you to-morrow, Frank. Be at home 
to me, mind you, at all times." 

Miss Oliphant was flushed with the plea- 
surable excitement of her drive when Mr. 
Burnett approached her. She was not blase 
enough to be tired of its monotony; she took 
a pleasure in watching the many groups that 
passed and repassed her, finishing for herself 
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the pictures of life wMch their several ex- 
pressions laid partly open for her young 
imagination to work upon. In fact, she was 
getting to like London more than at one 
time she thought it possible she ever could 
have done; and though, since her return 
from Annerley, she had been far less inti- 
mate than formerly with the Warburton 
family, she had made other friends, and she 
liked them infinitely better, because they 
were all more natural. 

There had always been a dreadful stateli- 
ness, an unnecessary stiffness among the very 
inmates of the banker's family, which had 
chilled her from the first, and dispelled any 
hope of her ever becoming more intimate 
with them than she was ; there was a for- 
mality even amongst themselves which tended 
to awe and silence a stranger. 

For a time, Agnes fancied this might be 
purely English style, and the usage of good 
society. She did not admire it one bit the 
more that it should be so however, but she 
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was begiiming to know better now. She 
had found already some among her new 
acquaintances whose hearts were as light, 
and thoughts as sunny as her own. It was 
her misfortune in having been thrown almost 
exclusively among the formalities and mys- 
teries of Grosvenor Square, that had chilled - 
her own frank and open nature at the first, 
and driven her back into a reserve that it 
was now almost diflBcult to shake off. 
" I am so glad to see you, George." 
She held out a neat little, daintily gloved 
hand, as she opened the door of the carriage. 
" Come in, and tell me everything. Do 
you know, you are looking very well?" 

"Had you forgotten me so completely 
then?" said Burnett, laughing and taking 
the offered seat, " or was your remembrance 
of me something so dreadful that you find 
you have really overdrawn the picture a 
little ? I dare say I have an immense deal 
to learn over again since my long banish- 
ment among the Cumberland hills; litera- 
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ture and art and rejftnement, the very 
fascination of manner wliieh women b'ke, all 
these things to study over again." 

"Tour task will be easy if you go on as 
you have commenced," the lady replied. 
^'Tell me, where did you get that locket, 
George ? I never saw it at Bellwood." 

"Ah! you see, you make me forget 
everything. Now, although I only arrived 
this morning, my very first act was to go to 
Watkins', and get this done, and set for you. 
I meant to have presented it with a speech 
I am not quite up to at the moment. Will 
you take it as it is, and I shall do the other 
thing properly after dinner, perhaps ?" 

" It is very well done ; it is very like you, 
George. Yes, I shall never part with it; 
thank you. It was very good of you to be 
so thoughtful. You are, really, not so very 
barbarian in your habits after all." 

"Who are these bowing to you?" asked 
Burnett, as a carriage passed them. 
Agnes laughed, a loud merry laugh in reply. 
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" Capital, George," she said; " I may well 
forgive any rudeness to myself, since you 
have really forgotten your own, your very 
own friends. Why, that was Florence 
Bellew and her pretty sister Minnie that 
you cut so perfectly dead just now." 

Mr. Burnett laughed. 

"Well," he said, "if women will make 
such frights of themselves, how can they 
possibly expect rational human beings to re- 
cognize them, unless indeed they are daily 
under the influence of their folly ?" 

" Is that intended to be complimentary to 
me, or the reverse ?" asked Agnes wickedly. 
"You are yourself so new to town, that it 
is difficult to know the drift of your criti- 
cism as yet. There must be a contrast of 
some kind, it is clear, between Florence and 
myself, that you should know me so readily 
as to rush from your friend's cab to enter my 
brougham, and then cut your own pet from 
infancy, that pretty Floreuce. Is it that 
^he dresses so well, George, or that dress ' 
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can make no difference to me? Which., 
Sir?" 

Mr. Burnett enjoyed this kind of thing 
immensely. It was so different from the 
lonely mountain life he had long been used 
to in the wilds of Cumberland, to be here, 
driving in the world's ring of fashion, among 
the world's gay favourites, and he himself 
thus petted and flirted with by the only 
woman he had ever loved ; and though late 
in life, yet none the less intensely now that 
the volcano had indeed burst forth. 

Later on that same evening, Mr. Burnett 
and Mr. Oliphant sat for half an hour alone 
over their wine after Miss Oliphant had left 
them. It was the first time these two 
gentlemen had met, but a species of animal 
magnetism seemed to draw them towards 
each other now. Old Indians both, with 
equal knowledge of the world, experience 
abroad, and hundreds of topics to converse 
upon of interest to each, — no wonder that the 
dinner passed pleasantly over, and the even- 
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ing flew rapidly away. And now, as they were 
just finishing the last bottle of claret that 
they had agreed to confine themselves to for 
that night, from Mr. Burnett's expected 
presence in the drawing-room, the latter, 
turning to his host somewhat abruptly, said, 

" Has your daughter told you everything, 
Oliphant? Has she told you that she is 
really marrying a beggar ?" 

Mr. Oliphant smiled, and sipped his wine. 

"She has told me of this wild freak of 
yours and hers, for it seems to be between 
you ; but really I don't care a bit about it. 
You please yourselves, and I have nothing 
to say to either of you. You free yourself 
at all events from the imputation of ever 
having been a fortime-hunter." 

" I don't know about that. Agnes is an 
heiress in her own right, it appears, to more 
than I surrender. However, I wish that 
you should understand our motives as they 
are, and the case stands something thus : — 
We have all an interest in poor Frank War- 
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burton ; and, poor devil, he seems fated to 
come to grief, really from no fault of his 
own just now. Had it not been for me, 
you know, it is just possible that he might 
have persevered, and, in the course of time, 
taken my place as your son-in-law — " 

" Humph !" said Mr. Oliphant, turning in 
his chair. 

"So, as it lies somewhat on my con- 
science that I have supplanted him, I con- 
fess his fate and his future ' fortunes have 
bothered me sorely; because I know that 
the happiness of another, a vast deal more 
dear to me than he, is centred in him. And 
in all this Agnes agrees with me. Then, 
again, for my own especial part in the 
matter. Until your daughter threw her 
chains about me, and made me act like an 
old fool, by attempting matrimony at my 
time of life, I had made up my mind never 
to marry at all ; and my little property was 
to revert, at my death, to the only female 
favourite I ever had, Florence Bellew, now 
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poor Frank's betrothed wife. And, poor 
little darling, I could not enjoy my own 
happiness, as a married man, at the expense 
of her interests. She shall even be a gainer 
by the change ; for what she should have 
had at my death, we now propose to settle 
upon her at our marriage, conditionally, of 
course, that she too marries Frank; and 
there is no very serious obstacle in that, 
seeing that she dotes upon the young 
fellow. 

"But we know, Oliphant, you and I, that 

» 

God only knows how soon he may find him- 
self in no position to carry out his engage- 
ment with Florence. I know a good deal 
of the boy's foolishness and faults of cha- 
racter ; but I also know his high principles 
of honour and pride, and all that sort of 
thing, highly creditable to himself, poor 
fellow, no doubt, which would never allow 
him to receive as a gift^ do you see, even a 
fortune for life. But your clever little 
daughter has cleared up every difficulty by 
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tMs suggestion of hers, of settling Bellwood 
on Florence^ on tlie sole condition, however, 
that she marries Frank. 

" I think we have a fair chance of securing 
their happiness by this means. With all the 
pride in the world, he never could be goose 
enough to refuse his intended wife, solely 
because she happens to be trammelled with a 
fortune actually intended for himself, but 
which neither he nor his wife could ever 
touch, unless they follow the common law of 
nature, and turn themselves into one flesh. 

" Thus, you see, Frank Warburton be- 
comes the landed proprietor, and I the 
vagrant Indian. Your daughter has agreed 
to take me as the latter, for better or for 
worse. The question only now remains, — 
What says Papa ?" 

" I think she's about right, Burnett,'' 
said Oliphant, rising with a good-natured 
smile ; " and papa knows very much better 
than to attempt to question her. Shall we 
go and do it together ? " 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE LIGHTNING STBIXES! 

Fbanx went home eaxly on that same 
night. 

As Burnett would not go with him, he 
dined alone at his club, rather than on this 
occasion form one at the Grosvenor-Square 
dining-table. And, of course, from the 
death of his sister, the opera and balls and 
parties of any kind whatever, not being for 
him just then, he drank his claret in silence, 
and nursed his own dismal thoughts over 
the fames of his Kavaimah. 
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Kate Warburton met liim in the hall, the 
moment the door was closed upon him. 

" Oh ! Frank, I am so glad you have come." 

"Why, what's the matter now, Kitten V 

" I don't know. Papa has sent so often 
to see you; and half an hour ago he de- 
spatched a messenger to Bruton Street in 
the hope of finding you there." 

" But, good heavens ! what can he want ? 
It is barely ten o'clock. Is there anything 
really wrong, Kate ?" 

" I almost fear there is, Frank ; he looks 
so dreadfully pale and changed. At dinner, 
I fancied I could see tears in his eyes. 
Oh ! Frank, when will this dreadful state 
of things be over ? Shall you and I ever be 
boy and girl again, with happy bounding 
spirits and hearts as free from care as once 
they were ?" 

" God knows, dear Kate ! We are wan- 
dering in a tangled pathway just now, and 
the briars and the thorns get thicker as we 
penetrate. I don't care a bit for myself, for 
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I am young and can grapple with the 
world ; it has no terrors for me ; but for 
you and our mother — " 

"Ay, and poor papa himself," said Kate; 
" you would be sorry to see him just now, 
Frank. And you must go to him. I am 
keeping you selfishly to myself when he is 
dying to see you. May I sit up till you 
come upstairs again ?" 

Frank went to the library, and opened 
the door imannounced. His father was 
there, sitting in his accustomed chair ; but 
looking so pale and haggard and faint-like, 
that his son feared he must be ill. He 
looked at him wistfully, silently, as if afraid 
to arrest his attention. 

^* Come in," said the banker, as at last he 
noticed him. " I have finished ; I am only 
just waiting for you." 

And as Frank approached, he saw that 
his father had indeed been busily enough 
engaged; his desk W£is open before him, 
and piles of papers and deeds were scattered 
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about the table. A little valise, too, stood 
on a chair beside him, apparently filled and 
strapped down; and on his open pocket- 
book there lay a passport. 

" You are just in time, Frank ; I start at 
midnight for the Continent." 

" For the Continent, Sir ?" 

"Ay, Frank, for the Continent; any- 
where from England, where your father can 
no longer raise his head without disgrace. 
Come here, my boy ; let me speak calmly to 
you for an hour. Do not you be ashamed 
of your father, till the hue and cry is raised 
against him, at any rate. To-morrow you 
may act for yourself, when you have heard 
me branded as a delinquent, Frank — as a 
criminal, — as a f — forger !" 

" Good God, Sir ! You are ill ; you do 
not know what words you are using. May 
I not send for Dr. ? " 

" This is my only doctor, Frank," said 
the banker, turning to his passport. *^ Sit 
down, and do not wince at my words 
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till I have told you all that is ne- 
cessary.'' 

Frank sank into a chair, looking as pale 
and haggard as his father, now. 

" It is all over, Frank ! " And the old 
man buried his face in his hands ; " but the 
ruin is greater than it should have been. 
Look into the fire, my boy ; and do not 
stare at me so till I have finished. To 
bankruptcy, I have added crime — reck- 
lessly, miserably, foolishly ! The fate that 
I told you was hanging over us would have 
been nothing had it alone crushed us for the 
time. But with my misery came madness, 
I suppose ; for I cannot account for my mad 
act even now, but by attributing it to in- 
sanity in earnest. However; God help 
me ! That won't save me, nor satisfy an 
English jury ! 

" In my embarrassment and blind belief 
that the Earl of Elrington was on the Con- 
tinent, I sought to temporise and use his 
name with impunity. I have placed his 
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securities, his own sacred deeds in the 
market; some of them are already in the 
hands of another agent of his own, who is in 
correspondence with himself on the very 
subject. I have imitated his writing; I 
have forged his signature ! And Ebington 
knows it all by this time ; and he returns to 
town this night. In the morning, the blood 
hounds of justice will be on my track ; I 
shall be on the shores of France, I 
hope." 

" Oh God ! my father !" 

" Stay, boy ; let us finish business first 
before we allow our feelings to have sway. 
You are not selfish, Frank, with all your 
follies. I may trust your mother and your 
sister to you ; may I not ? You will take 
care of her^ Frank ? of your mother ? of — of 
— my wife, Frank ? She has been used to 
all the luxuries of life, you know ; she will 
have to be content with its very barest 
necessaries now. And in this pocket-book 
there are the means of providing these. 
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Take care of it, Frank, and follow the direc- 
tions I have jotted down. It is your 
mother's, mind, not your own ; and if lost 
or misused, it may never more be replaced. 
But I could not, dared not have left the 
country without doing this. Poor Fanny ! " 

The banker bent his head and sobbed like 
a child aloud. And Frank stood awe-struck 
at his father's grief, and at the fearftd reve- 
lation now laid bare to him, so hopelessly 
beyond all that his worst fears in his most 
wretched moments had ever taught him to 
dream of; words, questions, impulses, all 
rushing to his lips too fast for utterance. 
Too late ! they were useless ; they were all 
too late ! 

*^ And you yourself, my boy ; poor Frank, 
I can only ask you to forgive me. The 
fault has , been my own all through, I fear. 
Ah, how sad it is that one's eyesight is 
never so clear as when the fatal plunge is 
made, and there is no retracting! I can 
only pray and trust in Providence, if Provi- 
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dence will hear me, that- the sin of the 
father may never be visited on the child." 

"Waste not a thought upon me, Sir. I 
am young; I am strong. I have energies 
undeveloped, because they have never been 
called into action, from the indolence and 
the luxury that I have suffered all my man- 
hood to lie steeped in. But this is over ! 
Let me come with you, my father ; let me 
share your flight ! You are unused to the 
ways of the world ; I will make all things 
straight for you." 

" Useless, Frank ; worse than useless, 
ruinous ! But I thank you none the less 
for the offer. Your presence with me would 
only the sooner lead to my detection ; and 
in the evry hour of trial, who should your 
mother and sister have beside them then? 
No, Frank, your duty lies with them, 
wherever they may be ; and I must drift on 
my own course alone. And now, my time 
is up — ^will you promise me all that I have 
asked, my boy ? " 
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Frank grasped his father's hand. 

For one long moment father and son 
stared hard at each other, till love and 
honesty of purpose beamed from the eyes 
of one; and trust, and repose, and confi- 
dence settled quietly down upon the care- 
worn countenance of the other. 

"And now, Frank, give me half an hour 
alone, to arrange, destroy, and apportion 
some of all this pile of papers; then I must 
leave. My cab is already at the door ; go 
to your mother and your sister ; they are 
not yet in bed. But not one word of all 
this tiU to-morrow. I shall ring for you to 
say good-bye. God bless you." 

And Frank grasped his father's hand 
again, as if already this " good-bye " had 
come. Poor fellow, perhaps it was well for 
him that he did. 

But Mrs. Warburton, if not in bed, had 
retired ; and Frank and Kate had the half- 
hour to themselves undisturbed in the 
drawing-room. 
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It passed, and Frank looked at his watch. 
He knew it was time that his father should 
be away, and he wondered that he had not 
been sent for. Five minutes more elapsed. 
Kate could not guess why her brother 
should seem to count the very seconds as 
they passed. He had only told her that he 
was sitting up till his father sent for him 
again. 

It was almost midnight now, and Gros- 
venor Square was awfully still- There was 
scarcely a cab rolling on the pavement be- 
neath. Even Frank and Kate had ceased 
from talking ; doubts and fears had settled 
heavily down upon them both, and they 
sat listlessly on separate couches, listening 
to the silence, and waiting for they knew 
not what. 

Suddenly, amidst the stillness, a small 
sharp sound was heard, away in the dis- 
tance, deadened perhaps by intervening 
walls and doors, but silbdued as it was, 
sounding uncommonly like the shai'p crack 
of a rifle discharged. 
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Frank sprang on his feet, as if he had 
been shot. 

His sister cliing afiGrighted on his arm. 

<*What is it, Frank? What was that 
noise ? " 

**Sit down, dear Kate; be calm. How 
can I tell till I have ascertained ? Remain 
you here till I come back. Do not follow 
me at your peril ! " 

He rushed from the room, away through 
the lighted hall, soon gained the library 
door, aad paused for a moment to listen. 

There was not a sound within. 

But, while he hesitated, a faint odour 
of gunpowder now grew perceptible around 
him, and he turned the handle of the 
door. 

The door was locked from the inside. 

Frank had broken a door or two in his 
day, with less of the tremendous excite- 
ment that blazed within him now. But he 
felt at the very first attempt that here his 
strength was wasted. 
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He thought of another door but seldom 
used, leading from the dining-room into the 
library at its other end, and rushed to find 
it, in the desperate hope that it might not 
too be locked. 

It opened. 

A faint haze of smoke was floating about 
the room; the smell of gunpowder unmis- 
takably strong. 

Beside the fire-place, stretched on the 
rug, with his face on the ground, lay the 
banker, nothing seemingly the matter with 
him, except that he had fallen. 

Beside him lay his favourite Manton, 
both barrels still reeking slightly from the 
late discharge. But with a bound of de- 
spair, Prank sprang to his father, — clutched 
him, and turned him over. 

Good God ! There was not an atom of 
his features left ! His face was literally 
blovm to pieces, and he himself was dead 
— stone dead ! 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

SUSPICION TURNS TO CERTAINTY. 

All London was in wild commotion on 
the day after this dire event. 

In the papers, at the clubs, in every mer- 
cantile oflBice, on 'Change, and flashing 
through the length and breadth of the 
land with lightning speed over a thousand 
wires, the catastrophe at Grosvenor Square 
was the all-absorbing topic of the hour. 

Loud was the outcry in the city, vehe- 
ment the indignation of the commercial 
world, "as one by one, some new phase in 
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the banker's career that would never have 
borne the light of day during his lifetime, 
was now ruthlessly dragged under the 
glare of all men's eyes. 

And, as usual in all such cases, the 
loudest cries and the sharpest snarls came 
from the outside curs, who had literally lost 
nothing at all ; from men who never had, 
never would have anything to lose; from 
men who, in his lifetime, had fawned upon 
him, and sat sneakingly under the great 
banker's mahogany. 

The Earl of Elrington was certainly saved 
by little less than a miracle. 

Had the transaction of that day, as con- 
templated by the unlucky banker, been 
implemented, his loss would have been 
enormous ; as it was, it was nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds. Still, there was 
neither outcry nor snarl from him. He did 
certainly feel exasperated at the first state- 
ment of the enormous fraud that had been 
contemplated, and at the gross ingratitude 
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of one on whom he had heaped so many 
favours, in daring to abuse his confidence 
so horribly, and almost swamp him in the 
ruin he had brought upon himself ; but the 
nobleman's better nature prevailed. 

It may be, that seeing now the frightful 
precipice on which he had been standing, 
and how little of the bank had actuaUy 
given way with him, he felt grateful for 
his miraculous escape, and his heart warmed 
again towards the Mend of his early years, 
now that, beyond his ruin, the last huge 
misfortune had overtaken him. 

On that very afternoon, however, his 
lordship's most respectful inquiries for, 
and condolences with the afflicted family 
were left, and received at Grosvenor 
Square. 

In Lombard Street, the banking-house 
told its own sad tale with shutters up, and 
silent clerks, skulking frightened-like in at 
the darkened doors. 

There were a few, a very few, clamorous 
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inquiries without, for Mr. Warburton's 
connection had never, fortunately for him- 
self, embraced the mob ; whatever the ruin 
to himself and others might be, he was 
tolerably guiltless of beggaring the orphan 
and the widow. His constituency had 
mainly been composed of a class who could 
clamour, perhaps, quite as loudly at this 
foul wrong done them by a commoner, but 
who could survive the clamour and the loss 
as well, and forget them both when the 
nine days' wonder was over. 

Speculation, of course, was rife as to 
what had really caused the banker's 
death. 

Had it been accident, or had it in re- 
ality been intention ? Fortunately, cir- 
cumstances had so far borne out the former 
possibility as to secure for the family, 
through the Coroner's verdict, all honour 
for the dead remains. 

His papers strewn about; his valise 
packed with every necessary for a hurried 
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flight, his pocket-book too filled, and his 
passport secured; if, at the last moment, 
some overpowering shadows of the past had 
come over him, or some dread phantoms 
from the future had horrified him, they 
must have been dark and startling, indeed, 
and the struggle painful, though short, per- 
haps instantaneous, that had prompted to 
the fatal deed. 

A week passed on ; it was the middle of 
January now. The London world moved 
on as placid and unruffled as a muddy 
stream does after the surface commotion of 
a stone cast into it is over ; a few families 
had been ruined, and some few members of 
the upper ten thousand impoverished by 
this gigantic crash ; the gossip at the clubs 
was over, or away to something else sensa- 
tional and new ; the papers had barked 
themselves hoarse ; the nine days' wonder 
was over ; Mr. Warburton, the great 
banker, was pretty nearly forgotten by 
the world at large. 
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In Grosvenor Square — ^no ; the blinds are 
still down there, and we shall not dare to 
raise them. There is but one room in that 
now dreary house with whose scenes and 
inmates we have for the present anything 
at all to do. 

Mr. Warburton — ^it is our old friend Frank 
we mean, for he was Mr. Warburton now — 
sat alone in the library, clad in his deep 
mourning, with all the appearance of wait- 
ing impatiently for the coming of some one 
he was expecting. The week had changed 
him a good deal ; he was paler, more 
thoughtful, more fined down as it were. 
As the ^^poor Frank'^^ that we have known him 
heretofore, he had ever been so worried and 
harassed with cares and troubles of his own 

• 

making, that perhaps the constant strain had 
fretted his temper and reflected upon his 
features. Now that the grand climax of his 
life had come, although in sadness, in 
sorrow, in disgrace and ruin, there was a 
something within which rose superior to the 
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crash without, and Warburton looked calm 
and self-possessed amidst all the wreck that 
was around him. He had passed through 
the fire indeed, and come out almost a new 
creation, divested at least of all the gilt and 
dross that people seem to take delight in 
getting to attach to them in passing through 
this world ; he had the makings of a good 
man about him, you could see, now that the 
nonsense of the nursery and the imbecility 
of the lounger upon town had been knocked 
out of him. 

At last the door was opened and Mr. 
Philip Talbot entered. Mr. Warburton did 
not rise, but turned to face his visitor. 

" Sorry for you, old fellow," said Talbot, 
coming forward with what he meant to be a 
show of feeling ; " heard of it all of course ; 
every fellow's talking about it, you know. 
The world will talk, Mr. Warburton, and 
will say nasty things. Happened just a 
little too early for my purposes though, for I 
never saw the old gentleman, I give you my 
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honour, after I left you at Eichmond ; and 
here have I been all this time dodging 
about the outskirts of London, solely to have 
this interview with you, as if you were a 
peer of the realm, Mr. Warburton, forsooth." 
"Don't be impertinent, Talbot; if you have 
waited so patiently to see me, I suppose you 
have a motive in having done so. I take it 
for granted, you don't come to me for 
money now." 

"You're wrong. Sir, entirely wrong; as 
you generally are, in all your hasty con- 
clusions. If I do not come to wring it out 
of you as I used to do when you had it in 
such abundance and never missed it — (Lord 
bless you, what is all the harm I've ever 
done the swell banking-house with the few 
paltry hundreds I have drawn at times of 
well-earned money ?) — ^if I don't ask it from 
you in the old way, you see, Sir, I'm come 
to ask you to put me in the way of making 
it nevertheless. And I've done it at the 
risk of my own neck, Sir. 
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" Now you're a poor man, Mr. Warburton, 
and I'm another; and I happen to know 
where a handsome sum can be had for the 
asking. You ain't in a position now, I take 
it, to follow up your old fancy for that girl of 
mine ; are you. Sir ? I calculate she'll be 
over extravagant for your notions now ? " 

There was an angry fire flashing in 
Frank's eyes during the whole of this coarse 
speech of Talbot's, but he spoke not a word 
himself. And the other continued : — 

'' Now I happen to know where Evelyn 
could be so beautifully placed." 

" Yes ? " drawled out Warburton ; mak- 
ing an effort to subdue his wrath, for the 
sake of the revelation that he thought might 
be coming. 

** I do ; and where money could be made 
of her by us, and she herself be magni- 
ficently provided for. I'm not hypocrite 
enough to pretend that I'd have made you 
my confidant in all this, but for the im- 
mediate necessity that unfortunately exists, 
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of my making myself scarce instanter, and my 
entire ignorance of where my daughter is 
at this moment to be found. You happen to 
have her address, I understand. Give it to 
me, and let us go snacks in the reward. I'll 
give you half, upon my honour. I know the 
sum will be handsome ; and, moreover, I'll 
pledge myself to leave the country like a 
shot." 

'' The sooner you do the latter thing the 
better, Talbot. London wants a little skim- 
ming of its society, the papers say.'' 

"All in good time, Mr, Warburton. I 
dare say the papers alluded more especially 
to your respected father, poor man, who 
must have done a deal of mischief in his 
day, but now he's dead and gone. Of 
whom were you particularly thinking of 
yourself, Sir ? " 

Frank hesitated for a moment before he 
spoke ; but when he did, there was no more 
indecision in his tone. 

" Of a certain blackguard," he said, " who 
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stole a pretty child many years ago ; prosti- 
tuted her to enrich himself when of age for 
his infamous purposes, and who would now 
increase his villainous gains by pretending to 
give her up to her family again." 

Talbot literally glared upon his accuser. 

"So, that's your little game, is it?" he 
replied at last ; '^and how long, may I ask, 
have you been in building up this fine mare's 
nest, my precious tulip ? " 

Warburton saw that plausibility and 
hyprocrisy were over now, as Talbot planted 
his arms akimbo. He believed that the 
ruffian's nature would probably show itself 
in its true colours, driven, as he already 
knew himself to be, into a comer ; hanging 
on, as he had done, to this one desperate 
chance of remodelling his broken fortunes ; 
and now, at the last moment finding that 
even this rotten plank was giving way 
beneath him, to leave him a helpless beggar, 
a crippled victim for the sharp detectives 
already on his track. 
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But Talbot had more command over him- 
self than Warburton gave him credit for, 
and the passion that glared from his eyes for 
the moment was as quickly subdued. 

"Will you tell me what you are up to, 
Mr. Warburton ? " he asked in a tone of 
voice completely altered. 

" Will you leave me, Sir, if you have no 
other purpose here than to ask me imperti- 
nent questions. I have already disarranged 
my proceedings for the day by waiting for 
you this morning as I have done, in the be- 
lief that you had really something of im- 
portance to communicate to me, and now — " 

" You began by blackguarding me, Sir," 
interrupted Talbot almost cringingly, "be- 
fore I had time either to ask or to tell you 
anything of what I wanted. There is a 
secret connected with my daughter, Sir ; a 
secret of value. I ask you to share it with 
me." 

"You are very good, Sir; but has it never 
occurred to you that this secret of yours 
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might be in possession of others besides 
yourself ? Do you not think it possible that 
Sir Maurice Bellew for instance might have 
some in kl ing of it ? " 

Talbot was thrown completely off his 
guard by this sudden question. 

" Deuced little, my friend," he hissed 
from between his teeth ; " or your present 
connection with the family would scarcely be 
what it is." 

" Thank you for such confirmation, Mr. 
Talbot," cried Frank exultingly, as un- 
wittingly the former allowed so much to 
have escaped him. 

^^ In an hour, your daughter shall be able 
to claim a parent's protection at last." 

" WeU, Sir—" 

*'And free herself from the importunity of 
a ruffian and an impostor." 

"And your proofs. Sir ? " asked Talbot, 
with that quiet calmness which told that he 
felt himself out-manoeuvred, but that the wild 
fires of disappointment and rage blazed 
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fiercely within him still ; " the proofs you 
have to establish this little romance of 
yours ? " 

" One of them is at your service," said 
Warburton, as he opened a small gold- 
clasped miniature case, and displayed on 
either fold the likeness of sisters, so decided, 
60 clear, so unmistakable ; that with a 
savage growl of hatred and defiance, after 
the quick keen scrutiny he bestowed upon 
it, Talbot strode instantly from the room and 
banged the door behind him. 

Warburton waited till he heard the street- 
door also close, and then he too quitted the 
apartment, and gained the street by the 
back entrance to the house. 

These two men of different stamp, of 
different mould, had but one impulse in 
common to guide them now. Talbot's was to 
gain Sir Maurice first, in the hope of the 
reward he had ever looked forward to as a 
last resource to fall back upon when all else 
should fail him, before he left the 
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country; Warburton's, to be there before 
him, not alone to foil him in claiming this 
reward, but to be the first to break the whole 
tangled story to the baronet, even although 
he knew that by doing so, he should bring 
destruction on all his own dearest hopes. 

And Talbot, issuing from the front door, 
passed quickly on till he hailed a cab, and 
then instead of hurrying on direct to Bruton 
Street as his ultimate destination, he ordered 
the driver to pull up at the door of one of 
the leading photographers in Eegent Street. 

Warburton, on the contrary, issuing from 
behind, and knowing that at this hour Sir 
Maurice would be more certainly found at 
his club than in his own house, walked 
quietly thither, and was rewarded by find- 
ing him loimging at his favourite window 
alone. 

His agitated air at once attracted the 
baronet's attention. 

"Good gracious, Warburton, how pale you 
are ! What's the matter ? " 
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" I want you alone for half an hour, Su* 
Maurice ; can we be so in the library ? " 

" I dare say we can, my boy ; we can find 
a comer for ourselves at any rate surely ; 
but what is all this ? " 

Warburton answered not, but led the way 
straight to the library. Fortunately it was 
empty, and closing the door, he sat down 
from pure exhaustion and excitement on one 
of the massive chairs. 

** You had a daughter. Sir Maurice," he 
commenced at length, " many years ago, 
whom you loved as tenderly as you love 
Florence and Minnie now? You lost her 
in childhood? Have you never once had 
the faintest clue to her whereabouts since 
then ? " 

" Never, so help me God ! But why do 
you ask me, Frank ? Do you think I would 
not have moved heaven and earth to have 
followed it up ? " 

" Would you know her if you saw her 
now ? " 
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" Oh, would I not ! " cried the baronet, 
seizing Frank's hands and holding him 
thus ; ^^ not know my own dear Alice, my 
darling child ! But you are trifling with 
me, Frank ; too many years have passed for 
hopes except but for a moment to be raised. 
What do you know, my boy ? What do you 
mean ? " 

» 

Warburton pulled the miniature case from 
his pocket, and opening it, covered with his 
hand the one side, and exposed to Sir Mau- 
rice only the other. 

" Do you know who that is ? " he asked. 

" Of course," said the baronet, almost 
relieved, that for the moment it was not as 
he had been led to hope, " Florence, your 
betrothed." 

" Eight, Sir, quite right. And this— ? " 

And the second portrait was exposed to 
his greedy gaze. 

Instantly, almost ere he had time to see 
it. Sir Maurice clutched it and wrung it 
from Warburton's hands. 
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'^ Alice ! " he said, while the tears stream- 
ed down his face, and he gazed wistfully at 
it. " Alice ! my own darling Alice ! Oh, 
God be praised ! And she must be alive ? 
She is well, Frank ? You rascal, you — ! " 

And the old man laughed hysterically. 

"How long have you known this, and 
would not tell it to me ? You must bring 
me to her, Frank ; I must see her now ; the 
pent up love of years is bursting forth. I 
had hoped my heart was steeled, my feelings 
seared by time; but that sweet face has 
brought them all to life again ; my Alice ! 
my own darling child ! " 

And Warburton stood gazing, almost like 
an idle spectator at the old man's frantic 

joy. 

" You have not the least doubt of the 
likeness. Sir ? " he asked. 

" Doubt, Frank ! why do you talk of 
doubt? What have you brought me this 
for if to talk of doubts ? Have you .^ " 

" None in the very slightest. Sir Maurice ; 
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but then, you see, I have other proofs that 
may be wanting to you at the moment. I 
am happy to see that even without such, you 
recognize the likeness of your daughter. That 
point then is at rest ; but more remains be- 
hind. This daughter left you years ago, Sir 
Maurice, an innocent, artless child. She is 
now a woman, as you see. Have you no fears, 
no misgivings, as to what she may have had 
to encounter since then ? No doubts as to 
whether you can receive her back again, and 
claim her as your daughter ? " 

*^ Oh God, Mr. Warburton ! do not wring 
my heartstrings ! Tell me for heaven's 
sake all you know, tell me the worst at 
once ; what is she ? who is she ? where is 
she ? " 

*^ I will answer your first question now. 
Sir. She is the mistress of the man who in 
a few short weeks was to have become the 
husband of her sister Florence Bellew ? " 

Sir Maurice started as if a snake had 
stung him. 
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But the old man rallied, and drew himself 
up so grandly that even Warburton's deter- 
mination to go on with the scene was nearly- 
failing him now. 

^^ Mr. Warburton," he said calmly, ** we 
must understand each other, Sir, at onc€|. I 
have a right to ask for every explanation 
now." 

" You have, Sir, and I have come here to 
offer it. Oh, do not look so coldly on me 
till I have told my story ! God knows that 
if the mystery that has been revealed to me 
within the last few days be a source of hor- 
ror to you when you know it, it must be a 
source of everlasting misery to myself, far, 
far greater than to you ; for you at any rate 
gain back a long-lost child, while I lose 
every hope I ever had on earth." 

" Forgive me, Frank," said the warm- 
hearted Irishman, again grasping his young 
friend's hands in both his own ; ^* I am a 
fiery old fool ; but remember too how you 
are trying a father's feeling. Go on." 
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And the old man and the young man sat 
down on the couch together, and Frank told 
his tale from beginning to end as he knew 
it ; how, as a gay thoughtless young man, he 
had committed the common error of the day, 
and taken this innocent girl from her ^ would' 
be ' father's protection, and taught her to love 
him, and made her what Sir Maurice Bel- 
lew's daughter never should have been ; he 
explained how he too had leamt to love her 
in return, and how he had devoted himself 
to make her happy, and how he had suc- 
ceeded. And then he went on to show how 
he had gone down to Annerley and met 
again the playmate of his younger years, 
and how the old passion of his boyhood's 
innocent love had revived for her, and the 
new flame of manhood's illicit passion had 
died away under the other's more hallowed 
influence ; how in his newly awakened love 
for Florence, he ,had even been unkind to 
Alice, till she had fled from him ; and now, 
how at last one thing after another had 
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dawned upon him, opening his eyes to the 
fatal truth, till the last scene with Talbot of 
that very morning had removed every doubt 
from his mind, and he came to throw all into 
Sir Maurice's hands. 

" My poor boy," said the baronet as he 
finished, while the tears glistened in his 
eyes — " this is all true, every word of it — 
I have not a shadow of a doubt, but it is 
very dreadful ! And you have been blame- 
less of all intentional injury to me or mine, 
I doubt not all throughout. But what are we 
all to do now ? I am not such an old fool 
as to pretend that horror of the ways of a 
world that has changed in its morality since 
I was a boy of your age ; but how, in the 
name of heaven, is all this tangled web to 
be unravelled ? " 

" There is but one thing to be done. Sir. 
I must still ask you for your daughter's hand. 
Sir Maurice ; but it must be for Alice's now, 
not Florence's." 

Sir Maurice looked at him steadily for a 
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moment, tliat he might see clearly what his 
meaning was, and how far he really meant 
it. 

"You are a noble fellow, Frank! You 
have been blameless in all this maze of hor- 
ror I see, and you would be honourable even 
to the last. But tell me one thing more. Is 
Alice not then lost to all sense of honour ? 
Not so irretrievably fallen but that I may 
strain her in my arms again — my daugh- 
ter?^' 

" Stop, Sir, am I not claiming her as my 
wife ? But I should have mentioned this 
before. Alice is as pure as an angel, in 
thought, in word, and in deed, save in that 
one relationship she bears to me. It suited 
the purposes of this unprincipled miscreant, 
to bring her up in the very purest innocence, 
away from all influence of his own or his 
connection ; you can understand, doubtless, 
how his ultimate hopes from her would have 
been frustrated had she been permitted to 
become contaminated or defiled. And from 
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the time of her first appearance on the stage, 
when no doubt she was thrown into tempta- 
tion's way, and might have been led astray, 
she had me beside her to guard her with the 
most jealous love. I only taught her to 
love too well ; she has erred in the purest 
innocence ; for the poor girl knew not even 
the necessity for the sacred rite of marriage 
on our connection, and dreamed not of evil 
when her father told her, she might change 
her home for one that I should give her* 
And since then, I need hardly tell you how 
I have watched over and guarded her, for I 
had learnt to love her, Sir Maurice, and but 
for this visit to Annerley Park, and my poor 
father's misfortunes, I might have braved the 
opinion of the world, and made her even then 
my wife." 

^' I wish to God you had. Sir ! It would 
have saved poor Florence from €i blow 
that—'' 

The old man hesitated and shook his 
head. 
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"Will kill her, Sir, I fear," responded 
"Warburton, wliile his fine features quivered 
and twitched with the intensity of pain the 
baronet's words had created- "I know it 
all ; poor Florence is more to be pitied than 
any of us, for — ^for — she loves me, Sir, I 
know, all utterly unworthy though I be of 
such an angel's love." 

And the young man buried his face in 
his hands, and literally sobbed aloud in his 
agony. 

"And now, Frank," said Sir Maurice, when 
the momentary spasm was over, " I must see 
my daughter ! " 

" Are you prepared for it. Sir ? " 

" I shall never be more so ; will you take 
me to her ? " 

"Willingly, Sir; but our journey will be 
a long one. She is now among the Scottish 
Highlands, separated from me of her own 
free will, because she saw my love was wan- 
ing. But I am ready to go with you at a 
moment's notice." 

I 2 
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" We can catch the night train for the 
north," said the baronet rising eagerly, 
" and be in Edinburgh by the morning. I 
shall go home and make my excuses there ; 
but remember, boy, not one word of this at 
Bruton Street as yet." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ANOTHEB LESSON IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In a very elegant drawing-room in Bruton 
Street, Lady Bellew lay carelessly reclining 
on a couch, lazily turning over the pages of 
the last new novel, as she had little else to 
do, for London life and London habits in- 
variably upset all her methodical manner of 
passing the day as at Annerley Park, and 
she was obliged to fall into the very habits 
she condemned from having really nothing 
else that she could do. 

Minnie was busy as usual at the piano. 
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and Florence was sitting beside her ap- 
parently occupied on some embroidery work, 
but in reality doing nothing but disturbing 
Minnie at her singing, by talking and en- 
larging upon every mprtal thing as it hap- 
pened to turn uppermost to her proUfic 
imagination. 

" It is a very great shame of Frank that 
he has never been near us all this morning, 
after promising as you know he did, Minnie, 
that he would he here a full hour ago." 

Florence had doubtless been thinking of 
this for some little time, although it was 
only now that she ventured to give expres- 
sion to the thought. 

" You are allowing Frank to become a very 
careless lover, Florence, in my opinion," said 
Minnie, who somehow was beginning to 
fancy she had a right to form an opinion of 
her own upon this as well as other matters 
now. 

" When my chains are around De Vere, as 
firmly as I mean they shall be some day, you 
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shall see what the boasted freedom of a lord 
of the creation is ! " 

^^But Frank mnst have a great deal to 
do, Minnie, that we really know nothing 
of." 

" Stuff ! He might manage to keep his 
appointments with you a little better than 
he has lately done," 

"There, then, he is not so very far be- 
hind time to-day," said Florence springing 
to her feet as a loud knock at the street door 
left not the least doubt on her mind who this 
appUcant for admission might be. 

There was a pause, and then a slight noise 
as of a scuffle outside for a moment, and 
when the door was opened the footman and 
a stranger simultaneously made their appear- 
ance in the room. 

The stranger of course was Mr. Talbot. 
This gentleman had lost a good deal of 
valuable time for one in his position in 
making his appearance, but he had wisely 
satisfied himself before applying for admis- 
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sion, that Mr. Warburton, though very much 
to his surprise, had not been there that 
morning. 

The fact is, that with his usual clear-sight- 
edness he had noticed the photographer's 
name on the frame that Warburton had 
shown him, and for reasons of his own had 
paid that gentleman or his establishment a 
visit first. 

"It is no fault of mine, my lady," said 
the footman, still holding Mr. Talbot by the 
collar, " this person would neither give his 
name nor his card, and I refused him ad- 
mission, — said your ladyship was not at 
home, closed the door in his face, when he 
sprang past me and rushed upstairs as you 
see. It is a positive assault, my lady ; shall 
I call the police ? He is no gentleman to 
have treated me in the way he has done." 

Talbot advanced to the couch from which 
Lady Bellew had risen on his intrusion. 
His appearance was at all times unpre- 
possessing; but, with his hat in his hand, 
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he now looked as harmless and plausible 
and humble as it was possible for him to 
do. 

" Tour ladyship wiU pardon my intru- 
fiion," he said, " when I tell you the nature 
of my errand. I have come to bring you news 
of the daughter that you have fencied lost 
for so many years past ; but I had no time 
to stand on ceremony or make the explana- 
tions to your servants which would secure 
me admission here. Will your ladyship 
pardon me and hear me now, and grant me 
a private interview ? " 

Lady Bellew sank back upon the couch 
again, and the colour fled from her cheeks 
at the sound of this daughter's name, 

" You bring me news of what. Sir? " 

"Of Alice Bellew, your missing child, 
my lady," 

She pressed her hand painfully across her 
forehead, then motioned to the footman, 
who reluctantly withdrew, and closed the 
door behind him. 
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^^You may go on, Sir,'^ she proceeded, 
^' you can have no objection to my daughters 
being with us ? " 

^^None in the slightest, my lady. I 
would disarm you of every fear. I am pre- 
pared to substantiate everything I am here 
to tell you, and I care not how many wit- 
nesses you may have." 

^' Proceed then, Sir." But Lady Bellew 
had turned deadly pale, and Florence and 
Minnie sat silent and dismayed. 

"Some twelve years back your ladyship 
had a child called Alice. You were then 
living in Lowndes Square, and had gone to 
Ascot races, where she disappeared in a mys- 
terious manner, and haa never been heard of 
since. I am going to be honest. Lady Bel- 
lew. It was / who stole your child. I 
was a desperate man then ; I am reduced to 
desperation again. I took her from you for 
gain, and it is the same all-powerful motive 
that prompts me now to restore her to you. 
She was so lovely that I knew I could turn 
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her beauty to account. Circumstances compel 
me to leave the country now, and I have no 
time to carry out my plans for Alice. My 
conscience smites me too for all the years of 
mourning and misery I may have caused 
you, and as reward was my sole motive in 
the comniission of this theft, I may as well 
receive it now at your ladyship's hands by 
restoring your daughter back again, as from 
another by consigning her to a question- 
able future. But I have spent money, a 
great deal of money, on her education and 
bringing up, my lady. You will receive 
her back as pure and innocent as when you 
lost her, and I have the means to prove to 
your most perfect satisfaction this the most 
doubtful part perhaps of my whole assertion 
to you. Would it surprise you if I ask you 
now, in exchange for this long-lost treasure, 
to defray to me some part of the expenditure 
I have had to submit to for so many years 
on her accoimt ? " 

" I know not what to believe, Sir, or how 
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to act," Lady Bellew replied, and she looked 
as if her words were true. ^^Sir Maurice 
will be here in a very few minutes, I dare 
say, and he will be so much better able to 
treat with you." 

" Sorry, my lady ; but I have not a mo- 
ment to spare. If Sir Maurice is not at home 
I cannot wait to see him ; but I do not claim 
any reward on the bare strength of the story 
I am telling you. Only promise me that I 
shall have it, and instantly the most incon- 
testable proofs that my tale is true shall be 
laid before you." 

" And that you can restore my daughter 
as innocent as when she left me ? " 

"As pure and spotless. Lady Belle w, as 
the child that you have mourned for was." 

" And what is the price you put on this 
service. Sir?" 

" Thousands would not repay me as I had 
hoped for once. But I have told you that 
my necessity is great, else would your 
daughter still have had to claim me as her 
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parent. I shall be satisfied with one thou- 
sand pounds, and this sum is a trifle to your 
ladyship." 

"I have not nearly such a sum beside 
me." 

" Would your ladyship mention how much 
you could command at the moment ? " 

" Not the one half of what you demand." 

" But I may suggest that your ladyship 
must have jewels — " 

" Mamma, mamma ! do not believe him," 
cried Florence starting up with unwonted 
energy. ^^This man is an impostor, I am 
certain, little as I know of the ways of the 
world. Do not give him anything till he 
brings our Alice before us." 

" Hush, child, I am ill, I know not what 
to do. Oh, why has Sir Maurice not come 
home ? " 

Talbot was growing impatient. 

" If I show you her likeness," he said, 
^' will you believe me ? " 

"Her likeness!" the words sounded so 
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sweet to the mothers ear. "Yes," she 
said, " let me see it," 

" Would you recognize her now, my lady, 
after such a length of time ? " 

" Her memory is graven where time can 
never touch it. Show me this likeness. 
Sir." 

Talbot drew from his pocket two un- 
finished, unframed, and apparently but newly 
taken photographs. He presented one for 
Lady Bellew's inspection. 

" This is my daughter Florence, Sir," she 
said, looking up at him in astonishment. 

" I know it, my lady, and this — " 

Lady Bellew looked; her already pale 
coimtenance grew paler as she gazed at it, 
and ere Florence or Minnie could spring 
to aid her a stifled cry escaped her, and she 
fell back fainting on the couch. 

Florence sprang to her rescue. 

" You have killed my mother. Sir !" 

^^ Mamma, mamma, look up again ! " 

And Minnie sprinkled her pale forehead 
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and bathed her temples with perfume, while 
Talbot stood by, a quiet witness of the 
scene. 

Suddenly Florence seized the mystic pho- 
tograph, and gazed long and wistfully at the 
pretty face it pictured forth. 

"Oh, Minnie dearest,'' she said at last, 
" there must be truth in this. If Alice lives 
at all, this must be she." 

Slowly Lady Bellew opened her eyes, and 
looked wildly, vacantly around her. 

" My child ! — my child ! " she cried, " oh, 
say where is she? Give me that likeness 
again. Oh, yes, it is she, my own darling 
chUd ! " 

" Lady Bellew," said Talbot, " I told you 
I would not deceive you, and as surely as I 
have given you this proof of your child's 
existence, so surely can I restore her to you 
if you will but have pity on my necessity 
and pay me well. But I must again cau- 
tion your ladyship that I have not a moment 
to spare. I have lost an hour in getting 
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these two likenesses to . bring with me, 
knowing how powerftd their evidence would 
be, and I have not now ten minutes at my 
disposal.'^ 

There was a knock at the street door as 
he spoke. 

Lady Bellew heard it, and her eyes 
sparkled in the hope that it might be her 
husband. Talbot did not appear to have 
done 90, for the drawing-room door had 
opened again ere he had changed his posi- 
tion. 

It was Sir Maurice Bellew and Frank 
Warburton who entered. 

Warburton started back again when he saw 
who Lady Bellew's visitor was. He had not 
been prepared for this bold move on Talbot's 
part ; but he had seen enough to know that 
in some shape or another there was murder 
in the wind. 

But Talbot intuitively seemed to feel that 
for him at any rate the game was up, and a 
more diabolical expression even than usual 
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spread itself over his features as Warburton 
advanced. 

" I have been before you, Mr. Warbur- 
ton, you see," he said, "it would have been 
better for both of us perhaps had we treated 
in private. Doubtless Sir Maurice by this 
time knows part of your story, as Lady 
Bellew knows something of mine. It now 
remains then that the little gaps in the his- 
tory be filled up, and that, in receiving back 
their long lost child, they should be fully 
enlightened as to all that has befallen her. 
Lady Bellew, I promised you you should 
receive your daughter back as pure and 
innocent as when she left you. If it is not 
so, it is from this gentleman you must ask 
for an explanation, as she is his wife^ and he 
received her from me as untainted as either 
of your own daughters there." 

A wild thrilling cry of agony rang through 
the room, and Florence had fainted. 

Warburton sprang to her succour, regard- 
less for the moment of the charge preferred 
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against himself. Lady Bellew sank helpless 
on the couch beside her. Sir Maurice alone 
stood erect, and looking first at Warburton 
and then at Talbot, asked calmly what all 
this meant. 

" It means. Sir Maurice," said Talbot, who 
generally contrived to be spokesman when 
he could, and whose accustomed assurance 
gave him a very decided advantage over his 
opponent, " it means that two of us in this 
room are most unjustifiably sold by this 
young man's obstinacy and folly, /am, for 
I confess that I can see but little chance of 
reaping the reward that I deserve from 
the confession I had come to make; he is, 
for in balking my success he brings down 
the most hopeless ruin on himself. You 
need no marriage in your family. Sir Mau- 
rice, to constitute this young man your son- 
in-law; he is so already; has been so for 
months past, as the husband of your daugh- 
ter Alice, and whether you may thank me or 
no, were it not for the unexpected evidence 
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which i can render j he would have committed 
the double crime of bigamy and inces — '^^ 

Warburton sprang like a tiger at his 
throat, and strangled the second word ere it 
had time for utterance. But Talbot shook 
him off again as easily as if he had been a boy. 

" Liar ! " gnashed Warburton from be- 
tween his clencliing teeth. " You know that 
every word is false ! " 

" Here is the opinion of a member of the 
bar," coolly continued Talbot, still addressing 
Sir Maurice. "The punishment is just, 
Sir. This gentleman travelled through 
Scotland with your daughter as his mistress, 
but also as his acknowledged wife. How- 
ever, he may deceive himself, I take it, you 
know something more of legal points than he 
does, Sir Maurice, and need not that I should 
tell you, that in Scotland this creates a tie 
which can only be put an end to by death 
or divorce." 

But Talbot saw that at this moment War- 
burton, who was near the window, was sig- 

i 2 
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nailing into the street, and his guilty con- 
science took instant alann. He had little 
fear of any rough treatment from the family 
for leading to the restoration of their daugh- 
ter, albeit years ago he had committed the 
crime of stealing her ; but once in the hands 
of the police, no matter for how short a 
time, Talbot knew that other and graver 
charges than this would be brought up 
against him in an instant ; that apprehension, 
nay, even recognition, would be ruin, and 
that therefore his only chance of safety lay 
in immediate flight. 

Thus balked in every move that he had 
lately made, cheated out of this last double 
attempt that he had made to put some 
money in his pocket ere he was himted 
like a felon, as he had indeed become, from 
the shores of England; foiled, though he 
even did not know it, in this last attempt to 
hurl fresh misery on his opponent, for (when 
the first horror of the charge was over, and 
separated from Florence's connection with 
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him,) this dark innuendo of the Scottish 
marriage, which he had intended to be the 
ultimate stroke of his vengeance, fell as oil 
upon the troubled ocean on the ears of both 
Warburton and Sir Maurice, — ^with a me- 
nace of undying hatred he rushed to the 
door, tumbled down the stairs, to the immi- 
nent risk of his other foe the footman, passed 
in the hall a policeman coming in answer to 
the signal from the window, but still with- 
out his instructions, gained the open street, 
and in a moment was round the comer and 
out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE TROSSACHS GLEN AGAIN. 

Away through the northern counties of Eng- 
land spins the express train of the Great 
Northern Eailway again ; but this time in 
darkness, in winter, and by night, not as 
when last we had occasion to follow it, in 
sunshine, in gladness, and in summer. 

Nor were the happy faces there within 
the carriage that we have still an interest in, 
though one of them was indeed the same, 
but changed as if years instead of months 
had rolled over it. 
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And when the cold grey light of the 
January morning broke at last, and the train 
went almost meteor-like gliding across the 
wide expanse of snow, in which the whole 
surface of the country was wrapt, Sir Maurice 
Bellew and Frank Warburton opened their 
eyes, with no thrill of pleasure to the duty 
of the day that lazily, loweringly dawned 
upon them. 

Care and anxiety and distrust pressed 
heavily upon their minds, and even reflected 
on their features ; vacantly they gazed out 
of the opposite windows, keeping as far as 
possible apart from each other; and when 
the train did stop, as it had to do at some 
of the principal stations on the line, the 
silence that settled down on them was 
dismal and oppressive ; it was a relief when 
the whistle sounded, and the carriages moved 
on again ; the monotonous clank of the 
wheels on their iron rails was music to the 
monotony of these two men's thoughts. 

Edinburgh was reached and passed ; away 
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sped the train over the rich districts of the 
North, and §till our travellers kept their 
places; past ancient palaces where regal 
revelry had once been heard, though the 
cold dark moss and the clinging ivy claimed 
them now; over battle-fields still known 
and sung in Scottish story, and whose very 
names still cause a thrill of pride to stir in 
Scottish hearts; skirting castles and rocks 
and ruins that summer tourists come from 
the far South of the land to gape and gaze 
at in wonder, as things of another world; 
through mossy glades and over quiet green 
swards by the Banks of Allan Water, where 
now the deep snow-wreaths concealed the 
footprints still left perhaps of summer frolic 
or of autumn love ; till at the little town of 
Callander, where the railway stopped, they 
changed at last their iron horse for a pair of 
substantial greys and a comfortable travelling 
carriage, from which the accumulated dust 
of winter had barely had time to be shaken, 
since the telegraphic message from London 
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had startled the landlord from his dream 
of wintry idleness with the almost unprece- 
dented order for such a turn-out at such a 
season of the year. 

Beautiful country this, in summer or in 
autumn, where they are driving ; beautiful 
even now in the very depth of winter ! 
Away past Doune, with its mouldering 
castle, through Callander, with its quaint 
little town and its towering background of 
mountain and of forest; skirting those 
quiet lakes still haunted by legendary story, 
and sacred even yet to the memory of the 
" water kelpie ; " past the wild lonely little 
inn that stands at the "Brig of Turk," 
solitary and cheerless even in summer, and 
at its best, but terribly desolate looking now ; 
and on as the shades of evening were closing 
down on them, till they entered among the 
leafless woods of the Trossachs Glen ; and, 
at last, in the faint glitter of the wintry sun's 
last lingering rays struggling hard to light 
them up beyond the dark mass of for est ground 
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behind, the gothic turrets of the hotel came 
gradually, almost distrustfully in sight. 

Warburton's heart beat wildly as he 
caught sight of the well-known edifice, 
where but a few short months before, he 
had dreamed away in love and idleness 
perhaps the very happiest month of. all his 
chequered life ; and as he lay back lazily in 
the carriage, his thoughts reverted to that 
happy time, when she he now sought to find 
had lighted up the whole world for him. 

He thought of her beauty, of her perfect 
innocence, of her unswerving love for him ; 
ay, even of his own wild boyish love for 
her. Did he love her still ? Was it with 
all the pleasure he would once have hailed 
it, that he felt there was now no impediment 
to his claiming even as his wife her whom 
he had once loved so well ? Ah, why does 
Florence's pale face Start up before him in 
the dark evening gloom of the forest, bringing 
with it tales of a still earlier, still purer 
boyish love ? 
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And these two girls that he had loved so 
wildly and so well, were sisters, daughters 
of the same parents ; and one of them must 
be sacrificed for the other I 

And though, perhaps, he had more pride, 
and had lately felt a purer, holier love for 
the elder, yet the path of honour admitted 
not of a single doubt as to what his course 
must be. Florence might droop and pine, 
nay, break her little heart and die; but 
Florence would be the very first to say that 
for him there was but one choice left, and 
that choice, alas, was not for her ! 

The few startled waiters that remained of 
the busy tribe that ruled in summer there, 
rushed to the door at the imwonted sound 
of carriage wheels and neighing horses. 

" Yes ; there was a lady there ; she had 
been there for some time all alone; very 
yoimg, very beautiful, and seemingly very 
melancholy. She had not yet returned from 
her evening walk, although it was growing 
dark. She liked the darkness; and her 
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favourite walk was away by the borders of 
Loch Katrine, from which she sometimes 
did not return till the shadows of the winter 
evening had quite closed in." 

Warburton knew the path she had chosen 
well ; many a time in happier days had they 
trod it lightly together. And leaving Sir 
Maurice to divest himself of his travelling 
gear, he immediately set off to find her. 

It was as dark as it would be now, for the 
night was clear and frosty, and the bright 
light of a moon nearly at full fell softly and 
dreamily down upon the fields of unspotted 
snow. It was a strange time and a strange 
scene for the meeting that was to take 
place ! 

Warburton had not proceeded far up the 
glen, before he descried on the pathway 
before him, which shone clear and far in 
the distance, from the dark border of the fir- 
forests on either side of it, the outline of a 
female form approaching him, and he partly 
hid himself behind a tree, yet not so com- 
pletely as to startle her. 
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The figure drew near ; oh, heavens ! was 
it Evelyn ? It might be the cold moonlight, 
or it might be the colder reflection from the 
snow beneath, but she looked pale, ghastly 
pale, and thin ; and Warbnrton had to gaze 
hard to satisfy himself of her identity ere he 
sprang to meet her. 

" Evelyn, my own dear Evelyn," he cried, 
"can you forgive me for all that is past? 
I am come at last to do what I should have 
done at first, and claim you for my own, — 
my wife ! " 

She looked at him not startedly, but 
calmly, sweetly it seemed to him in the 
silver moonlight for a moment, till all her 
senses came back to her from the far-away 
dream of evenmg she mght have been 
indulging in, and she saw that it was really 
Frank himself, he whom she had loved so 
well, whose love had been all the world to 
her ; and then, as she gladly bent to receive 
the support of his willing arm, as if she 
really needed it, and her own sweet smile 
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brightened up her pale worn face, she said, 
and oh ! so sadly, 

"Too late, dear Frank; it is too late 
now." 

" Too late for what, my love ? Evelyn, 
my own, do you not know me? Too late 
to be out in this chill, cold, wintry night, if 
you like; but never too late for love like 
ours to be cemented by that holy tie it may 
have wanted to hallow it before. And 
Evelyn, my darling, I have more than even 
this to tell you. I am not here merely to 
throw around you the protection of a hus- 
band's arm, but to bear you to a father's 
blessing. Look up, my love ; give me one 
word of welcome." 

Poor Evelyn, or Alice rather, for we 
must call her by her proper name in future, 
leaned heavily upon his arm. Was she ill ? 
was she faint ? or was it all surprise at being 
found and accosted thus ? 

"Oh, yes, dear Frank," she said, "a 
thousand welcomes; I am so glad to see 
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you. But I am not quite well, you must 
know; not quite so strong, dear Frank, as 
fonnerly ; you will find me changed, I fear, 
nervous and troublesome and irritable." 

Warburton pressed her fondly to his 
bosom. 

"You were always nervous, you little 
darling, and troublesome ever since I knew 
you. I should cease to believe you, my 
ovm Evelyn, if you grew rational or sensible 
like other mortals." 

A little smile stole over her delicate 
features as she looked up on him under the 
flickering shadows of the fir-trees, that the 
moonlight threw down on her. 

"Ah, Frank, I am much more rational 
now than you have ever known me. Why 
have you tracked me here when I fled from 
you to let you go on your way, and follow 
up your own brighter destiny without me ? 
at least, why so soon? For, a little later 
and it would not have mattered much. I 
did not know it when I left Eichmond, 
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Frank, but now I feel that I have come 
here tc die." 

To die ! 

Oh, how the moonbeams struck on War- 
burton's brain! No Indian sunshine ever 
blazed so fiercely ! 

To die ! 

That bright young thing; that dream of 
beauty, to whose fairy touch he had thrilled 
but a few short months before, and who but 
the other day had been crushed under the 
weight of bouquets and the thunders of 
applause showered down upon her at Her 
Majesty's Theatre ! 

To die ! 

When he was here to claim her as his 
wife; and her own father waiting to clasp 
her in his arms with all a father's love ! 

Warburton was terrified; he knew not 
what to think. 

"Come home, come home, my darling; 
you are out far too late. This lonely miser- 
able life is acting on your nerves, and making 
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you ill. Yet hear me first, dear Evelyn, 
before I lead you to your father. You are 
no more Evelyn to me, the unknown opera 
dancer, the obscure daughter of that ruffian 
Talbot. God's ways are wonderful, my own 
dear love, and in asking you now to be my 
wife, my own dear wife, Evelyn, I seek but 
the same honour and the high connection I 
did, in what you know to be my intended 
marriage with Florence Bellew, for you are 
her sister, Evelyn. And her father and 
your father is waiting at the hotel to claim 
his long-lost child. Evelyn, my own darling 
Evelyn, will you forgive me for all my 
thousand wrongs to you ? Will you remem- 
ber only that I have loved you, that I love 
you still ? " 

Ah, how could Evelyn answer ! It seemed 

all but a dream to her ! 

***** 

And thus they reached the little turreted 
hotel. 

We need not linger over the scene that 
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followed, when Sir Maurice claimed and 
recognized his child ; nor tell how the good 
old baronet wept and laughed and wept 
again, and how Alice thrilled with the new 
and pleasurable excitement of finding herself 
really clasped in a parent's loving arms, and 
hearing that she had a mother and sisters 
all waiting and ready to welcome the lost 
one back. 

Nor would I attempt to portray the 
spasms that now and then almost stilled the 
beating of Warburton's heart, as from the 
joy of the present meeting, his thoughts 
would revert to the frightful cost to another, 
at which all this was purchased ; nor shall I 
dare to analyse his feelings as to which of 
these two sisters he really loved the best. 

But that the remembrance of Florence did 
come over him, was evident from the sudden 
start, the far-fetched laugh, the look of help- 
less agony that sometimes swept his features. 

But the evening passed rapidly away. 
Alice was tired and pale and fatigued 
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with ail the revelations so suddenly laid 
bare to her; and Sir Maurice and Frank 
were both exhausted too from the excite- 
ment and travel of the past four-and- twenty 
hours. 

And when, at last, Alice was almost forced 
to retire, our weary travellers most thank- 
fully sought their respective apartments too. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THAT CRIMSON STAIN ! 

In the hurried arrangements of the previous 
evening it had been decided that the party 
should leave the Trossachs next day soon 
after breakfast, drive on to Callander, take 
the midday train from thence to Edinburgh, 
rest there for the afternoon, and then go on 
to London by the night express. 

But long before the good old baronet had 
shaken off his slumbers, heavier than usual, 
perhaps, that morning, from the excitement 
and travel of the previous day, War- 
burton and his daughter were away in the 
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clear morning air, up to their old favourite 
haunt in days gone by, by the borders of 
that lake where Sir Walter Scott most con- 
fidently assures us that words of love had 
been whispered by other lips before. 

They had been up so early that we who 
join them only now may have missed some 
portion of their earlier confessions; the pre- 
amble perhaps, but we shall take them as 
we find them. 

" Alice, dear," said Warburton, " what 
were you telling me last night about your 
being ill, or ailing ? " 

" Only the truth, I fear, Frank," she 
replied, with her gentle smile; "do 
you not think yourself that I am 
changed ? " 

"Yes, I see that you are thinner and 
paler perhaps, but I can hardly wonder at 
it when I think of all that you must have 
undergone. Depend upon it, Alice, such 
noble self-sacrifice as yours was not accom- 
plished without a long and painful struggle, 
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and it is that which must have preyed upon 
your spirits and aflfected your health." 

Alice shook her little head, but spoke 
not. 

*^And I," continued Warburton, "oh! how 
much have I to ask your pardon for — for all 
my heartlessness as I can see it now that I 
look back upon it ! How little I thought 
of you or your sorrows in selfishly working 
out the attainment of my own ends alone ! 
But I have asked you to meet me this 
morning, Alice, that we might have half an 
hour uninterruptedly to ourselves, and that 
I may give you the best explanation I can 
before we meet your father, of all my past 
conduct to you, and leave it to your own 
kind heart, dear Alice, to say whether I am 
to be forgiven or not." 

"My dear Frank, I do not ask you for 
any explanation whatever. I think I can 
understand almost all that has happened, 
and even in your waning love for myself, 
you know that I never blamed you for it. 
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nor am I going to do so now. I can under- 
stand now clearly what I did not know be- 
fore," and a deep blush mantled over her 
lovely face, and made her look again the 
^azzlingly beautiful Evelyn of former days 
at this allusion which she felt was neces- 
sary ; "I can understand now the nature of 
the tie which bound us then, and its frailty, 
too; and how, in the ordinary course of 
things, that excitement would wear away, 
and you would sigh for the freedom which 
I myself was the first to offer. I knew that 
you had learnt to love another ; I now know 
who that other is,— one of my own dear 
sisters. I do not blame you for all this, 
dear Frank, it seems only the way of a 
world of which I have had but little experi- 
ence, except what I am gaining now. It is 
for me to ask your forgiveness, as soon to be 
connected with me by a tie that wiU he bind- 
ing, for all that I have hitherto erred in. 
You know that it was done in innocence 
and ignorance. You must not think the 
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less of your sister that is to be, now that 
you have restored her to her family." 

" My darling Alice, have I not then made 
my meaning plain to you ? Or do you mean 
to give me the pleasure of wooing and win- 
ning you again ? You loved me once, I 
know, as Evelyn," and he jiut his arm 
fondly round her waist: "loved me with a 
love that few of your sex can offer now to 
ours; will you not be my wife now, and 
learn to love me again, Alice, as you have 
done, as Evelyn ? " 

" You are too good, dear Frank, but it is 
only like yourself. It is your turn for he- 
roism now, and you are going to out-do me 
I can see. But this much must be made 
plain at once between us. You know, as 
well as I can tell you, that what you ask 
for now can never be. Have you forgotten 
Florence ? Do you not know that you are 
betrothed to my sister ? " 

Warburton pressed his hands painfully 
across his forehead. 
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"No, Alice, I have not forgotten your 
sister. Oh ! how I wish I could I But I 
can answer your argument by a still more 
powerful one. If I am, as I do not deny 
I was, betrothed to Florence, I am also in 
the eye of God and .man your husband at 
this very moment." 

'^ Frank, Frank, you must not try to de- 
ceive me any longer. Pray spare me ; pray 
pardon me for the past." 

And she looked up in his face with the 
expression more of an angel than of a 
mortal. 

" I can have nothing to pardon in my 
wife, dear Alice. Listen to me, darling : 
God's ways are wonderful, and man some- 
times falls into his own trap. I tell you 
that at this moment, and I am not deceiving 
you, — God knows it is no time for deception 
now with me, — that you are my lawful wife. 
You ask me how? I will explain. The 
law of Scotland — " 

" I know it all, dear Frank; I have been 
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busier than you imagine since we parted, 
for you will find me as much of a lawyer 
even as yourself, nay, more so, perhaps; 
for if you have only succeeded in finding 
that you are in the net, it may be mine, per- 
haps, to teach you how to get out of it. I 
know that if I chose to enforce it, the law 
of Scotland would surrender you to such 
fate as an error of your youth might 
have entailed, and that I might possibly be 
enabled to claim you as my husband ; but I 
have raised no action against you, yet 
Frank, have I ? I am not turned pursuer. 
This power is in my hands alone; you 
cannot prove such claims on me. And 
for myself*, have you known me so slightly 
that I must tell you I claim no merit for 
renouncing what nothing on earth could 
induce me to entertain. And now, dear 
Frank, if you please, we have had enough 
of law." 

'^ But, Alice, this is madness. In spite of 
all my sins I have not deserved this treat- 
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ment at your hands. Oh ! if you loved me 
once, as I know you did, with a love that 
was blind to all but its own power and 
purity ; that was not sanctioned by the 
world, nor hallowed by a parent's bless- 
ing, why do you refiise to give me back 
that love which, between husband and wife, 
shall bring all the sunshine of life around 
our path again ? " 

" Because that love from you is not your 
own to give me, Frank ; and because mine 
has exhausted itself in that one short blaze. 
Because I feel that I am soon to go to 
another love and another Father, and other 
thoughts than those of earthly love must 
fill my bosom now. Kiss me, my brother ! 

^' What ! Would you have the return of 
a long-missing sister bring sorrow and 
misery into that family's home? Would 
you have my restoration be the blight on 
my innocent sister's life ? No, no, dear 
Frank; let me love you still, and watch 
your happiness with her, and bless your 
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union; and then, perhaps, even Florence 

may not learn to hate her erring sister." 
She stopped, and leaned heavily upon 

him, raising }?er handkerchief as if to stifle 

a little cough that shook her. 

But when Warburton looked down on 

her, he could see, even in the uncertain 

light, that the delicate cambric was spotted 

with the marks of blood ! 

A sickness and a sinking at the heart 
came over him, as the crimson evidence 
corroborated but too truly poor Alice's 
statement that she was really ill, for his 
conscience smote him that he alone was 
the cause of all that young girl's suffer- 
ings. A month ago, and as Evelyn Talbot, 
she had been the very personification of 
youthful health and vigour. Ah, what but 
the feverish excitement of her young heart 
could have led to this fatal change ? How 
could he tell, too, to what she may not 
have been exposed in travelling alone and 
unprotected in the cold wintry nights, in 
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the lone bleak Highlands of Scotland, with 
her thoughts, no doubt, far, far away from 
the drifting snow, and the drenching rain 
that were sapping her young life away ! 

Fondly he pressed the little arm that 
rested on his own. Yes, to do Warburton 
justice, at that moment he had not a thought 
for Florence ; that startling stain, suggesting 
as it did the possibility of danger of his 
losing the only thing on earth, it was worth 
his while to* struggle for, brought back the 
wandering love of other days, and his heart 
warmed fondly to the beautiful young girl 
who had loved him so well when he least 
deserved it, and when all beside looked 
loweringly on him, and whose ill-fated love 
alone he doubted not, had laid the founda- 
tion for this fell disease. 

*' My own dear Alice, you have told me 
too truly you were ill ; I did not dream of 
this. You have been exposing yourself; 
your energies have been overtasked, but by 
to-morrow at this time we shall be on our 
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way to London, where the comforts of your 
home so new to you, and the highest skill 
in the metropolis, will soon restore you to 
that peace of mind that I alone have robbed 
you of, I fear ; and health soon follows on a 
mind at ease." 

They retraced their steps to the little 
turreted hotel. 

^^ Alice," continued Warburton, '^ you are 
not serious in aU you have told me this 
morning; you cannot be, nor do I ask you 
for your decision now. In aU the new 
hopes and affections that will dawn upon 
you directly, I must wait patiently, I sup- 
pose, till a fitter time shall have come for 
my poor claims to be remembered ; but as it 
may be long ere you and I have another 
opportunity of conversing as freely and 
ftdly as we are doing now, in the new 
scenes among which you will soon be 
thrown, — listen to me now, I pray, dear 
Alice, while we may still speak as in the 
olden time. 
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"A month ago, Alice, and my slightest 
wish was law to you. A month ago, if I 
had asked you to be my wife, you know 
how gladly you would have consented. 
May I flatter myself, may I take it for 
granted, that my engagement with Florence 
is the only difficulty now ? " 

And Alice bent her head. 

" It is not that your own love for me has 
ceased or changed?" he went on; "that 
my conduct, blameable as it has been, has 
created a revulsion in your feelings towards 
myself? Oh, tell me, Alice dear, even if 
you never give me back that love again, 
that your remembrance of the past can 
hardly be so easily eflfaced as that ! I do 
not screen my sins against yourself, but I 
offer you every reparation in the power of 
man. Remember, too, that if to me, and 
your connection with me, this on6 blot upon 
your stainless character attaches, it is to me 
also that your family and yourself are in- 
debted for the discovery of that chain of 
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evidence which has led to your restore^ 
tion. 

^^And now, let me speak freely, Alice. 
My connection with you was such that, in 
the eyes of the world, I could not, I dared 
not, with any feeling of consideration for 
my own family, have made you then my 
wife, although God knows there were times 
when I have yearned to do so; but the love 
I oflfer you now is worthier than what I 
wasted on you before. Man sometimes 
throws his love away, and mourns the ruin 
when the vase is empty. You would not 
tell me that my love was wasted, if with my 
whole heart I sue for yours as I sued for 
my maiden bride. But the necessities of 
my family made it imperative for me to 
marry an heiress, and an heiress was pro- 
vided for me. I could not love her ; I could 
not play the hypocrite sufficiently to con- 
ceal it. She saw through the poor disguise, 
and of course rejected the oflfer of my 
hand. That, and that only, is the one dark 
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page in my past life that I really blush to 
own to, 

*^ These circumstances threw me in the 
way of your sister Florence, with whom as 
a boy some years ago, I had been as much 
in love as a boy can be. Marriage, as I tell 
you, was insisted on by my family ; and here 
it was certainly not distasteful. I loved 
Florence; loved her purely, loved her 
fondly. I own that under her bright in- 
fluence, the tie I had formed with you 
became distasteful ; I even longed to be 
free from it. You saw this, perhaps earlier 
than I intended that you should do ; you 
left me. Then came the denouement of all . 
this mystery ; the discovery that you were 
the missing daughter of the Bellows; the 
terrible certainty that Florence and yourself 
were sisters; and then without a word to 
Florence, or a moment's consideration for 
any one's feeling save your • interests and 
my own connection with them, I at once 
made your father acquainted with all that I 
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knew myself, and now we are here to claim 
you. 

" I have already asked your father for 
your hand instead of Florence's, and got his 
glad consent. And now, dear Alice, with a 
far deeper, holier, and more worthy love 
than I had to offer you when you did accept 
it, and gave me that claim upon you which 
you cannot thus shake off so easily, I ask 
you now to be my wife indeed ; to give me 
back again that rich young love of yours, I 
knew not how to prize when it was once so 
lavishly bestowed upon me. Oh! believe 
me, dearest, this is no sacrifice to duty, as 
you may possibly deem it to be. Much as 
I did love Florence, I can lay my hand on 
my heart, and say that I have loved you far 
more passionately. 

" But even were it not so, our relative 
positions are clear and defined in spite of us. 
My love for Florence has simply been a 
mistake; a mistake that will cost her a 
pang I cannot doubt; for — for — I believe 
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she loved me too ; but then, Alice, you 
would not have me restore you to your 
family as a dishonoured member of it, and 
marry your sister afterwards? The very 
smallest reparation I can make to them is to 
offer you my hand, and to shelter you under 
a husband^s love. You do not suppose for 
one moment that Florence would allow 
herself to be insulted by having the love, 
that is her sister's by right, pretended to be 
offered to herself ? You cannot dream that 
Sir Maurice would hear of it? — ^that I 
should lend myself to an arrangement that 
would be criminal alike in the eye of God 
and man ? No, Alice ; if I have found you, 
and restored you to your family, I claim the 
privilege of doing it only as my wife. And 
if you should still determine to refuse this, 
there is but little left, God knows, to chain 
me to our British soil; everything in the 
world to drive me hence, to any other part 
of the wide world besides. I want but such 
a decision, Alice, if you choose to make it, to 
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make this inducement complete, and I leave 
you for ever— bury myself from all that is 
past ; and you — " 

"Ah stay, dear Frank; you are making 
me very, very ill. Give me more time ; 
wait till we get to London; I am really 
not strong enough for such discussions 
now." 

"And is it to be all discussion now 
then, Alice? Is there no hve remaining? 
None ?" 

And the young man's eyes were full of 
tears. 

" Yes, Frank ; there is love ; a love that 
will never die ; a love that will only change 
from a mortal's to an angel's soon, and 
then—" 

" Oh, Alice ; you will drive me mad !" 

"No, Frank; I will drive you to hap- 
piness. Why should three lives be blighted 
when one will suffice ? And what is mine 
to yours and Florence's ? " 

"It is more than Florence's to me. I 
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swear it, dear Alice, now, that if you reject 
me, I shall never many Florence ! " 

Alice clutched his arm and gave a little 
startled cry. 

And then again that crimson stain, and 
that little racking cough ! 

Oh, ways of the world ! Customs of the 
nineteenth century ! You have many a 
broken heart to answer for ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WHICH SISTER SHA^LL IT BE? 

Six days later, and we may again pay a 
visit to the Bellews' drawing-room, in 
Bruton Street. 

Things had settled down there a good 
deal since Alice's first arrival ; although it 
cannot be concealed that this arrival had not 
been so entirely free from care and anxiety 
as at first Lady Bellew had fondly hoped it 
would. 

She had received her missing daughter, 
this long lost Alice back again ; and all the 
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mother's love returned to the poor wanderer 
who had been so long deprived of it. But, 
then, in these six days she had also had to 
learn all that had befallen her during these 
years of absence, and her present position, 
with reference to Frank Warburton and her 
own sister Florence. 

Here was the great difficulty ; clear in its 
undeniable facts, and affecting others than 
even the two principal parties concerned; 
for Florence's fate was strangely mingled 
with her sister's here ; and it seemed hard 
indeed that the restoration of the one 
should bring a blight upon the happiness of 
the other. 

Florence and Minnie, too, had welcomed 
back their missing sister with all a sister's 
love and warmth. No wonder that Frank 
had been often struck with the strong resem- 
blance between the Evelyn of former days 
and Florence Bellew ; the very sisters them- 
selves were aware of it now, and seemed to 
like each other the more dearly for it. 
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For the first two days it had been con- 
cealed from Florence that there was any 
mystery attaching to the past in her sister's 
life ; but, on the third, Sir Maurice and 
Lady Bellew had thought better of it, 
and wisely resolved at once to break down 
this barrier between the sisters, ere time 
might possibly have made it more difl&cult 
to do. 

That the shock was crushing to Florence, 
who can doubt? And yet the poor girl 
seemed scarcely to understand it in all its 
complicated bearings. It seemed so strange 
that in regaining back this sister of her in- 
fancy, her fate was to be so powerfully, so 
fatally mingled up with hers ; that the lover 
of her now ripening years was to be trans- 
ferred to this stranger sister ; that the new- 
bom love of her own pure heart should be 
doomed to wither and to die ere fully 
blown. 

Something, though not all, of Alice's igno- 
rance of the ways of the world concealed 
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from Florence's pure eyes much of the 
enormity of the case. She knew of course, 
for she was told, that Alice had erred ; but 
she was also told the palliation for this error, 
in having been deprived of a mother's care 
and guidance ; and Florence could hardly 
bring herself to think the error on her 
sister's part to be very grave, which seemed 
to secure for her, instead of for herself, the 
love of the only man she had ever yet 
learned to care for. 

In some girls, this feeling would have 
created a feeling of hatred for the offending 
cause, however innocent. In Florence 
Bellew, it only served to draw her more 
closely to her sister. 

How could she help it ? she would argue, 
in the innocence of her own thoughts. She' 
had been told that Warburton's love for 
Alice had been far antecedent to that for 
her. Well ; could she blame her sister for 
loving one whose love, when offered to 
herself, had been only too greedily grasped 
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at ? Oh, who could know Frank Warbur- 
ton, and not learn to love him ! 

Ay ; and this was all very well for poor 
Florence, as far as her sister and Frank 
were concerned; she was schooling herself 
to feel that, though cruelly hard for her, it 
was no fault of either of theirs; that she 
must submit to circumstances which she 
could not control ; that it was her duty to 
be kinder than even if this extra tie had not 
arisen to bind her sister more closely to her. 

But did all this set your little mind at 
ease, poor Florence ? Did it fill the vacuum 
that had been created there ? Did it make 
you one jot the happier ? You are fulfilling a 
noble duty, no doubt ; you have promised to 
Frank the very fullest, frankest forgiveness 
for this deep injury infiicted; you are 
hugging to your bosom this sister who has 
arisen to blight your own young love. 

Truly there are not many sisters in the 
world with a love for each other like this ! 

But then, dear Florence, you had not 
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mingled much in this queer world, nor 
learnt its ways as other girls of your age 
do ; you had more of the innocence of 
those far-away pristine times when women 
must have been better than women are now, 
or the sons of God would never have sought 
their love. 

Still, whatever struggles and heartaches 
and misery might be going on under the 
surface, matters were nevertheless gra- 
dually settling down in Bruton Street. The 
worst was known; and they were one of 
those families, rare perhaps to be met with 
now-a-days, who cared more for the restora- 
tion of their daughter than for the opinion 
of the world. 

Had it not been for Florence indeed, jubi- 
lee would have been the order of the day; 
for this their long-lost child was found 
again, restored to them far, far less tarnished 
in her solitary contact with the world than 
she might have been, considering the risks 
that she had run. 
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And Warburton was not only prepared, 
but seemed actually determined to make her 
his wife ; and not even this from any cold 
notion of duty, but that he really loved 
her ; and all the history of his past connec- 
tion with her only served to corroborate this 
determination. 

But, then, there was Florence ; and much 
as Sir Maurice and Lady Belle w rejoiced in 
Alice's return, they could not shut their 
eyes to the cruel blow thus inflicted on 
another child at least equally beloved. 

Of course the continuance of Warburton's 
connection with Florence was not to be 
thought of ; fortunately Warburton himself 
had seen the necessity for making this ap- 
parent from the first ; and had at once 
relinquished to Sir Maurice all claim on her 
affections. This was very noble, very grati- 
fying; that he should be so willing to 
repair in the only way he could the errors 
of the past. But still, all this was only 
gratifying for them and for Alice; for 
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Florence, the clouds were dark, and the 
atmosphere still lowering. 

Was it to be supposed that a beautiful 
young girl, whose first fresh feelings of 
youth and love had been called into exist- 
ence by a lover's potent touch, should 
calmly feel this magic spell withdraw?- 
should see what had been the charm of her 
young life transferred to another, even 
although that other was her sister, and 
remain insensible to the aching void thus 
left in her now tenantless heart ? 

Warburton himself had not yet called at 
Bruton Street, but his first visit had been 
arranged for that very day. He had 
thought it better to let things take their 
natural course for a while without any of 
the undue influence which his presence 
might possibly create ; he was happy in the 
assurance that he occasionally received from 
Sir Maurice, that Alice, if not really mend- 
ing in her health, since her return to town, 
was certainly no worse ; and that Florence, 
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whether she felt it or not, did not seem so 
utterly prostrated by the blow as he had 
feared she would have been. • 

Florence and Alice were now sitting alone 
in the drawing-room, two beautiful sisters 
certainly ; but paler and, if possible, more 
interesting looking than when last we met 
them. A stranger would have pronounced 
them exceedingly lovely, but very delicate. 
From Florence's cheeks the roses had fled, 
and all the bloom of health had disappeared. 
There was a look of anxiety too about her 
which pained you to see ; and although her 
smile had all the charm of the olden time, 
there was a shade of melancholy following 
so quickly after it, as to tell of a heart not 
all at ease. 

In Alice, again, there was perhaps a little 
more colour on her pale cheek than when last 
we saw her, but it was of that feverish hec- 
tic kii^d which of itself suggests the idea of 
delicacy in its owner, and her ever wander- 
ing eyes and startled expression spoke of 
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other thoughts than were apparent to the 
sister who was fondling her. 

" Alice, what beautiful hair you have I " 

No wonder ; it was lying in folds of gold 
upon her arching neck, and down her shoul- 
ders to the waist. 

" Did Frank, did Mr. Warburton, admire 
that hair?" 

The younger sister looked for a moment 
at the elder, as if in doubt how she should 
reply to her ; but in spite of her troubles 
and her sorrows, the natural impulse of girl- 
hood broke out, and she answered, 

^^ Florence, what exquisite eyes you 
have." 

No wonder ; they were looking down on 
her with their bright blue open truthfulness, 
and beaming with all a sister's love. 

" Did Frank, did Mr. Warburton, admire 
those eyes ? " 

A smile lit up Alice's delicate features at 
her sister's mimicry. 

'^We are so like each other, Florence 
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dear, that Frank saw no difference I sup- 
pose, except that he must have liked you bet- 
ter than me, inasmuch as he loved you later." 

" Ah, Alice dear ; but that love was a 
mistake, you know." 

Alice sprang upon the couch beside her, 
and threw her arms around the lovely waist. 

"Dearest Florence," she said, "will you 
let me be your sister indeed ? May I talk 
to you as freely as if we had been brought 
up all our lives together, instead of severed 
as we have so cruelly been ? Oh ! you do 
not know how my heart yearns to unbosom 
itself to some one who will love me ; I, who 
have never had a friend to lean upon, who 
have been so lonely and neglected in all my 
travel through this dangerous world." 

" My own darling sister, come and lay 
your head down here, and tell me all your 
sorrows and all your griefs. Why indeed 
ought not we to speak unreservedly and 
freely to each other, when our fates have 
been so strangely thrown together ? " 
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" Then do not say that Frank^s love for 
you has been a mistake,'^ broke in Alice 
hastily ; " the mistake has been with me, 
my sister, in ignorance, in error, and in 
crime as I see it now. You do not dream 
that I would claim Frank's affections now 
that I know they are so honourably yours ? 
Oh, let me feel that I can give you some- 
thing, my dear sister ; let me even have the 
merit of a sacrifice, if you like to call it so. 
My dream of love is over ; yours is yet all to 
come, dear Florence. Let me rather stay 
and take care of our darling mother now in 
her declining years, as no such happiness 
was mine when younger, and you go on 
your own bright way, rejoicing, as if no 
such blight as this had ever crossed your 
path." 

But Florence shook her head, and said, 

" We will not talk of sacrifices, Alice 

dear ; there is no sacrifice required. My 

engagement with Frank has been but as a 

meteor flash in my young life ; it may leave 

VOL. III. U 
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a momentary darkness behind it ; believe 
me, nothing more. It would be hard for 
him, poor fellow, if, between us both, he 
could not find one wife." 

And Florence laughed hysterically. 

" That wife can only be yourself, dear 
Alice; nay, you are his wife, you little 
simpleton ; what use to make all this non- 
sense and bother with me ? I shall learn 
to love Frank ; oh, so much as my 
brother! And he is coming here to-day, 
you know; nay, should be here this mo- 
ment. Now see that you behave yourself 
properly, and not make a little fool of your- 
self to him as you have done to me." 

" Florence, it is useless," said Alice smil- 
ing, yet not entering fully into all her sis- 
ter's affected gaiety ; "I cannot marry 
Frank. I would not if I could ; but, then, 
this latter alternative will be denied me ; 
for I know, and Dr. Broster has not attempt- 
ed to conceal it from me, that I have the 
seeds of a disease within me which a few 
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short montlis will culminate. Ah, do not 
let these months be spent in strifes and 
contentions between us ! I, who have but 
only been restored to a sister's love ; oh, 
let me enjoy it in all its fulness, in all its 
richness I You know not how I prize it. 
Dearer to me a thousand times than even 
Frank's ever was." 

" My dear sister," said Florence, throwing 
her arms fondly round her waist, and look- 
ing sorrowfully, wistfully into her pretty 
face ; " it is very wrong of me to let you 
talk of these things yet, for you are Weak 
and far from veil ; but Dr. Broster is far 
more wrong, I think, in telling you such 
nonsense about your being very ill. You 
know we are all to leave for Annerley Park 
in two days more, and you shall see what 
wonders this change will work for you. 
The clear pure air will brace you up, bring 
back the colour into those poor wasted 
cheeks, and make you another creature in a 
week. Do you know I sometimes fancy 

N 2 
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that I have not known my sister yet ? You 
have come home so delicate, vrith thoughts 
aad cares aU pressing on and harassing you, 
with hopes for the future still undefined, 
fatigued, and weary with your lonely travel, 
and with the seeds of Uhiess just springing 
into life if we did not check them. I want 
to see those bright eyes sparkle with some- 
thing like animation and interest, Alice — " 
in her wish to rally her sister, Florence was 
getting excited and feverish herself, — " to 
see those cheeks rosy with the throbbing 
hues of health, instead of that hectic flush ; 
to hear the ringing laugh that I am certain 
can issue from that pretty mouth ; to see 
you in a word your own proper self, with 
new hopes and new desires, and new plea- 
sures around you ; to see you possibly in 
your own home, with a husband's love to 
lean on and support you ; with your chil- 
dren climbing on your knee — " . 

The door was abruptly opened, and Mr. 
Warburton was announced. 
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Alice had just time to withdraw, as it 
had been arranged she should do, in order 
that Frank and Florence might at once get 
over the diflBlculty of their first interview, 
the more readily by being alone. 

She rose to meet liim as he approached, 
with as little emotion as it was possible for 
her to show ; but her little hand trembled 
as she held it out to greet him, and she was 
in reality glad of the support which his 
strong grasp afforded her, and the strength 
that it seemed to imbue her with. 

" Florence, this is kind indeed to be alone 
at our first meeting. My own dear love, 
God bless you I " 

Tears gathered in his eyes in spite of him- 
self, as he looked on his beautiful bride that 
was to be. 

" I have given you time, dear Florence," 
he commenced, '' either to curse me or to 
forgive me now ; only remember that in all 
that has happened, guilty as I am and have 
been, in yielding to a too common error of 
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the day, and in bringing down its conse- 
quences on you as well as on myself, you 
know, and God knows, that I have been 
guiltless in thought, in word, and in deed 
of the very smallest intentional wrong to 
you." 

And Florence smiled kindly on him. 

" Yes," she said, ^^ Frank, I know that I 
have very little to forgive. I know that 
God's ways are not as ours ; that you have 
been but an instrument in the hands of 
Providence for bringing us our sister back 
again. We have both much reason to be 
thankful that your discoveries were made 
ere it was too late. Forgiveness then is out 
of the question ; it is not of that we have 
to speak." 

" Then call it pardon, Florence, if you 
like it better ; for it cannot, must not be 
forgetfalness. The past to us can never be 
forgotten, for, if I read your heart aright, 
you loved me with a love that man may 
well be proud of, the remembrance of which 
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shall haunt me to my dying day ; not alone 
for what I have lost myself, but for the pain 
and the anguish which I feel, however 
nobly you may try to disguise it, Florence, 
have thus unwittingly been brought down 
upon yourself. It is for you only, believe 
me, that my heart now bleeds. My fate, 
were it ten thousand times harder than it 
is, is far too good for my deserts. I should 
have been the victim, I alone ; for I only 
have been to blame ; whereas it is on you that 
this blow falls most heavily. You cannot 
dream it is a pimishment for me to marry 
her who is in reality my wife already, now 
that I know she is your sister too ? But for 
you — oh ! Florence — ^if I could dare to ask 
that you have not loved me with that deep 
pure love which I had once such happiness 
in believing was mine, and only mine — " 

" And if you did, Frank, would you thank 
me for telling you a lie ? No, with my whole 
soul I should despise myself if I thought I 
could be guilty of such paltry weakness. 
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and you would despise me too. Bather let 
me shake off all maidenly reserve, and own 
perhaps what I never did before, that if ever 
a pure and holy and engrossing love was 
given by woman to man, it was given by 
me to you. What would have been indeli- 
cate before, becomes indelicate no longer, 
with such a barrier as this before us. Your 
love was all the world to me. But God, who 
has taken it from me, will give me strength 
to bear the blow, and I shall have, what I 
have never had before, a brother's counsel 
and a brother's love to guide me now." 

" My own dear sister ! " 

And Warburton imprinted on that po- 
lished brow a kiss as pure and holy as a 
brother's. 

^' If a brother's love can really make 
amends, in some slight degree, for all the 
pain I may have caused you, you may be 
happy yet ; for no sister has ever had such 
jealous love as you shall have from me." 

" Thank you, dear Frank, and I shall claim 
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it some day when we are all more settled ; 
but you have other things to think of now. 
And I must warn you before you see Alice, 
that she alone will need all your care and 
attention now, for her health has received a 
shock in some way which gives us all much 
thought and anxiety. In spite of all our 
care, I fear she is getting weaker and more 
delicate. Dr. Broster has recommended an 
immediate change as necessary, and you 
know, I believe, that we are to start for 
Annerley at once to see what that may do. 
Papa and he have every hope from the pure 
bracing air of Cumberland. But I believe, 
that now she will be restored to you again, 
you alone possess a power which doctors can 
never acquire for her. You will have to be 
very gentle and very careful, Frank ; she is 
so nervous and excitable, and one little 
thing in which, poor girl, she seems to have 
quite made up her mind is that — that — our 
old relations are to be undisturbed ; that she 
will refuse all offers you may make to 
her." 
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"Poor AKce!" said Frank; "she was 
always too good for me ; but time, and your 
kind influence, Florence, and change of air 
may help us all to unravel this tangled web 
which my own folly has brought, not on 
myself alone, but on your dear family ; and 
the coming summer may yet see us all with 
sunshine in our hearts once more. Will 
you not try, my sister ? " 

"Try what?" she asked, as she turned 
her beautiful eyes upon him. 

"To catch the sunshine after the storm ; 
to commit our ways to Him who orders all 
things for His people's good." 

And Florence said, " I will." 



iSy 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 



ANNERLEY ; BUT NOT AS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 



The snow was still lying deep on the hills 
and in the glens of Cumberland ; and An- 
nerley Park looked dismal and desolate, 
under the desertion that had settled down 
upon it since the family had left for town. 

But in Annerley Parsonage there were 
life and excitement still. And though the 
wintry winds howled around it as dismally 
as at times they shrieked whistling and 
weird-like about its more aristocratic neigh- 
bour, there were bright lights and happy 
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faces within it, notwithstanding ; for Horace 
and Helen Maynard were its inmates still ; 
and although no feverish domestic scenes 
had occurred to harass the even tenor of their 
lives, no raging desires had beset them to 
leave the quiet little path of duty that 
seemed to have been so beautifully arranged 
for them, for the uncertain pleasures of the 
gay world and metropolitan life, still they 
had their excitements and their pleasures 
too ; and life seemed to wag as merrily for 
them as if they had really been in the busy 
outside world, instead of in this mountain 

* 

glen ; for Horace had his clerical duties, in 
which we know he delighted so much ; and 
Helen had hers ; though the latter perhaps 
might not have been quite so engrossing 
as the former, inasmuch as they consisted in 
little beyond occasional visits among the 
surrounding peasantry, and a pretty lively 
correspondence with the Marquis of Haut- 
ville at London. 

From so reliable a source as the latter, 
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their information was of course correct, and 
up to the hour of all that had befallen the 
remainder of the once happy group that had 
so lately shared in the festivites of Annerley 
Park. 

They had heard without surprise of the 
confirmation of that which was already 
proof to them, that Frank and Florence Bel- 
lew were engaged; had heard, and shuddered 
when they did so, of the banker's sub- 
sequent misfortunes and death. They may 
have heard, perhaps in a minor key, of some 
of this gay marquis's doings too ; but as he 
was about the only London correspondent 
specially their own, that this secluded 
family had ever had, it is just possible that 
they heard something in palliation too. 

And then came the still more startling 
news of Warburton's liaison with a strange 
girl, who had turned out to be the long-lost 
Alice of the Bellew family ; reports, ex- 
aggerated of course, of all that had befallen 
her, of Warburton's quaiTel with Sir Mau- 
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rice, his breach with the beautiful Florence, 
and now at this moment the last report was 
that this unfortunate family were posting 
back to their country seat, which it might 
have been well for them if they had never 
left, with Florence and Alice both of them 
in a dying state, heart-broken and deserted 
by this heartless scion of a ruined house. 

The struggling sun was shining brightly, 
as brightly as he can do in the end of 
February, in upon the cheerful little break- 
fast-room of Annerley Parsonage, where 
Horace and Helen Maynard were quietly 
engaged at that pleasant morning per- 
formance. The postman as usual had just 
been round from the village, and Horace 
was busily engaged with the ^Times' of 
yesterday, while Helen was reading a very 
long and seemingly a very pleasant letter. 

" What a frightful thing ! " said Horace, 
crossing his legs however, as if the horror 
did not in any way apply to him, and calmly 
enough sipping his coffee ; " London is get- 
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ting worse every year I declare ; nothing 
positively in the papers now but crimes and 
murders, divorces and suicides. Here is a 
fellow of the name of Talbot, known to the 
police as a desperado for many years, now 
brought to bay and hunted down by them, 
murders in a most horrible way a woman 
with whom he has been connected for years 
in a disreputable way, for the sake of some 
small property he believes her to have had, 
and on being arrested, blows his own brains 
out." 

" What is the name ? " asked Helen, 
turning back to a former page of the letter 
she had been reading. 

" Talbot." 

" Ah yes, Talbot ; De Lacy mentions it. 
How very strange ! He is the wretch who 
stole poor Alice Bellew and sold her to 
Warburton. But I have other news for you 
than that, Horace. The Bellows are to be 
here — let me see — to-day; — ^no, I declare 
they must have arrived last night — " after 
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another reference to the letter, — " the whole 
family of them. And all that De Lacy has 
told us before is correct, except that War- 
burton is really going to marry Alice after 
all. He has behaved very handsomely, De 
Lacy says, given up Florence, and oJflEered 
to marry this Alice, who has been living 
with him so long you know, in another way. 
Good gracious ! Horace, what a funny 
world it is, to be sure ! " 

"And is he coming with them ? Let me 
see what De Lacy says." 

" Stop a moment, Horace; I haven't quite 
finished yet." 

And Helen blushed all over, partly at the 
little fib she told, and partly at the ease with 
which it came from a parson's sister, for she 
knew that she had read the letter twice all 
through already. But then Horace had no 
business in the world to ask her for her 
lover's letter in this abrupt sort of way; and 
Helen recollected in justification of herself 
that there were one or two little passages that 
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De Lacy had never dreamt while writing them, 
should meet any eye but hers, not even 
her brother's. 

^^ Oh, — I see ! " said Horace, smiling and 
lying back in his chair. " Well, Nelly, I'll 
be content with what you like to tell me." 

" Oh ! it's really nothing, Horace, " said 
ISTelly, smiling too, and pushing the letter 
over to him, for she knew that she was 
caught in the act; "only that De Lacy is 
getting very impatient for our promised trip 
to London." 

" Well, Nelly dear, it is very near; Febru- 
ary is nearly done, and it was in March, was 
it not ? " 

" Yes, early in March too, Horace ; was it 
not ? " 

"And early in March it shall be, Nelly. 
But it is almost a pity, is it not, to run away 
now that the Bellows are all back again ? " 

" Yes, but our visit need not be for so 
very long, Horace." 

" Our visit, Nelly? I though, the rmV was 

VOL. III. 
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to be mine alone. When did you propose 
returning ? " 

Nelly blushed. 

" Ah, I forgot. Dear Horace, whatever 
will you do here all alone by yourself when I 
am gone ? You'll miss even Nelly then. We 
must get you a London living, poor fellow. 
Hautville will do all that for us ; indeed I'll 
tell him he must, or I shan't leave you. You 
are positively not fit to take care of yourself 
if left to your own resources, you old 
bachelor growing. By the bye, has not De 
Lacy a charming sister somewhere ? " 

" Possibly, Nelly; but to what use would 
you turn her in the present emergency ? " 

"Make her your wife, Horace, if she be 
nice enough." 

"A marquis's sister, for a country curate ! 
Thank you, sister dear." 

"And why not, pray, if a marquis himself 
for a country curate's sister? Don't you 
know the gld proverb, Horace, What is good 
for the goose — ," 
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^^Ah, but I am afraid, Nelly, between you 
and me, tbe goose is better than the gander 
here. You deserve all the good fortune you 
are getting, Nelly. But one family must not 
draw too many prizes out of this world^s 
lottery box. Yes ; I dare say it will be lonely 
when you are gone, Nelly." 

Nelly rose, and as she passed him to the 
window, patted her brother fondly on the 
cheek, and pulled his very handsome 
whiskers. Horace turned and looked fondly 
round on her, wondering whether as mar- 
chioness to be, this darling sister of his youth 
would carry as light a heart, and as cheerful 
a disposition with her, in all her future 
traffic with a world "^jhat would be so new to 
her. 

There was the sound of horses' feet on the 
gravel walk outside, and Horace sprang to 
the window too, in time to see Sir Maurice 
and Florence Bellew dismount. 

" My dear Sir Maurice ! '' 

^' My dear Maynard ! " 

o 2 
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" Dearest Nelly ! " and 

^' Dearest Florence ! " were the only ejacu- 
lations audible, amidst the bustle of shaking 
hands, kissing and embracing, for the next 
few moments ; and then the little party of 
four separated, Horace and the baronet re- 
turning to the breakfast-room, and Florence 
ann Nelly away with their arms thrown 
round each other's waists to a cosy comer of 
the drawing-room all alone. 

"Now, Florence," said Nelly, seating 
herself as closely as it was possible for her 
to do beside her friend, "if you imagine 
you are to get away from here till I have 
ferreted out of you every syllable of news 
I want to know, you are ever so much mis- 
taken." 

"My dearest Nelly, I haven't nearly so 
much to tell you as you seem to fancy." 

" Nonsense, child ; with all the excite- 
ment of the last two months within you, 
bursting for a vent ! Just begin at the very 
beginning and tell me all and everything 
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that has happened. What is all this dreadful 
story we have heard down here about Frank 
and Alice ? We have heard, as you may 
fancy, such ridiculous versions of it that I 
do so long for the truth. Is it all true, 
Florence ? Is Frank to marry Alice ? Is it 
really Alice that you have got back 
again ? " 

Florence smiled at her friend's enthusiasm. 

" It is really Alice that we have got back 
again, Nelly ; and Frank is really going to 
marry her, if— if— » 

"If what, Florence?" 

" If she can recover, and be able to 
marry him." 

" Eecover ! What ails her then ? My 
darling Florence, forgive me. I have 
pained you, I fear, with my foolish, thought- 
less questions. And yourself, dear Florence ? 
Was is not you who were to have married 
Frank?" 

" It was, " said Florence with a choking 

voice; "but — ^but — there has been some 
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mistake. Alice, you see, is his wife already ; 
I— I— am his sister now." 

" My poor dear girl ! " and Nelly threw 
a pair of loving arms aronnd her suffering 
friend. "I am so sorry I have been so 
thoughtless. When I saw you back again, 
I did not credit this London story ; but I 
see it is all true now." 

" Yes, Nelly, it is all true." And she 
nestled her head on Nelly's gentle breast, 
and sobbed as if her little heart would break. 

"Ah, gay London! City of palaces and 
grandeur ! Centre of the world's greatness ! 
"With all your wealth, with all your pleasure, 
you had not a friend or companion to offer 
to this young wounded girl, on whose neck 
she could lay her throbbing head and feel 
she was at rest; yet here, in this 
lonely nook, among the Cumberland moun- 
tains, she found one in a moment ! " 

Yes ; this was what poor Florence had 
wanted in all her hours of splendid misery 
in London, — one faithful friend to whom she 
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could unbosom herself; somebody to whom 
she could talk of Frank, of her own sad fate 
in being separated from him, and not allow 
this dreadful grief to eat away into her own 
young heart till it was getting seared, and 
she herself changing from the gay young 
mountain girl of other days, till it seemed 
not unlikely that she should contract some 
such fatal illness as poor Alice's had now 
delared itself to be. 

Thus, soothed and happy in this mutua 
intercourse, the two young girls sat for an 
hour or more and talked to each other ; the 
one of her joys and hopes and prospects; 
the other of her ruined love and shattered 
fate. 

" Ah, Nelly dear ; you do not know how 
glad I am to be back in this calm retreat ! " 

But now Sir Maurice and Horace joined 
them. 

" Come, Florence, my love," said the 
former, '' we must return to our duties as 
nurses. You have told Helen all about it. 
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I dare say. Why — you've been crying, 
girls, I declare ! But, no, Miss Maynard ; 
it's not quite so bad as that I hope. Alice 
is certainly worse, much worse since we left 
London ; the journey seems to have broken 
her down entirely ; but I have already tele- 
graphed for Dr. Broster to come up, and a 
day or two more will, I hope, once more 
restore her to us, if not in perfect health, 
at least so far recovered that we may look 
forward to that in God's good time. Ah, 
we have passed through quite a romance in 
our lives, you see, Kelly, since we left here. 
Dangerous place, London !" And the old 
man innocently attempted to assume a look 
that should impress his fair listener with 
the fact, how perfectly an fait he was to all 
the mysteries of metropolitan life. " Take 
care of yourself when you go up, my dear. 
By the bye, Hautville is expecting you soon ; 
and he has got his sister. Lady Clara de 
Lacy, to keep him in order now." 

Nelly blushed of course ; she could hardly 
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help it if Sir Maurice would go on talking 
so; and she knew that it was excessively 
becoming to her when she did so. 

" May we not come back with you, Sir 
Maurice?" she said; "I would like so 
much to see Lady Bellew and Minnie again, 
my little favourite." 

^'Come by all means, Nelly; indeed, I 
might have thought of asking Horace 
before; only — " and the baronet pressed 
his forehead with his hand, — " only I've had 
a good many things to bother me of late, 
Nelly ; and London life and London cares 
have scarcely added to my stock of gallantry 
I fear. But come, Horace, order your horses 
and we'll ride up together. It is such a 
treat to have real good honest friends 
around us ouce again ! I believe we were 
actually going to send you a formal invita- 
tion to dinner to-day. You see how we 
have improved, Horace, eh? "Will you 
venture, think you, to come without it ?" 

"Of course we will, Sir Maurice. In- 
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deed I would like to see your daughter 
Alice. I may be of use to her. Is Mr. 
Warburton with you ? " 

" He is with us of course ; and although 
nominally staying with Mr. Burnett — " 

" What— is he back too ? " 

" Back ! Why, Warburton couldn't stir 
without him ! He's kinder to the poor boy 
than even his own father was. Well, I was 
saying that Frank stays nominally with 
Burnett, but of course he will spend all his 
days with Alice. He makes a most capital 
nurse, poor fellow. I wish — ah — ^but its no 
good wishing, is it, Horace ? " 

" No, Sir; not the least. These things are 
regulated by a higher power. Bide His 
time, and all may yet be well." 

Lady Bellew welcomed her young friends 
from the parsonage with less of the gaiety, 
but all the warmth of former times. It 
might have been fatigue which caused the 
change, for they had only arrived at the 
park on the previous evening; but Helen 
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thought that the last two months had aged 
her more than she could have fancied it 
possible for years to have done. But then 
Helen remembered how much she had had 
to try her during the latter part of these 
two -months. 

Minnie was the same as ever ; perhaps a 
utile, a very Uttle more coquettish gro^. 
But London had certainly improved Minnie. 
It had given her more assurance, which 
perhaps she wanted just in the smallest 
possible degree, — ^more character than that 
of the wild mountain girl she had gone to 
town as. It had not spoilt her in the very 
least, for Helen knew that her caresses were 
as sincere and her kisses as warm as ever 
they used to be before. 

And Alice ? 

Ah, poor Alice was not visible at the 
moment. Sir Maurice was right; for in 
that cheerful mansion, so lately given up to 
the revelries of gaiety alone, there was 
already a sick chamber established. 
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Alice Bellew was indeed dangerously ill ; 
more dangerously than either her father or 
mother or sisters knew. During the last 
few days in London, this illness had been 
creeping on her, apparently with but slow 
though steady approach, but in reality with 
a giant's strides. And, on the morning of 
their projected departure, it was at one time 
all but resolved that the visit to Annerley 
should be postponed, so very much worse 
had she become; but when Sir Maurice 
reflected that it was for Alice alone that this 
trip had been contemplated, and how much 
stress the medical men had laid on its 
necessity even in spite of her failing health, 
the preparations were continued, and the 
journey was commenced in the hope of better 
things to come. 

But now they were arrived ; and Alice, 
from having been but ailing in London, had 
all at once grown positively ill. Her symp- 
toms startled Lady Bellew, and Dr. Broster 
was immediately telegraphed for. Warbur- 
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ton was in constant and earnest attendance 
by the sick bed, for Alice was fairly bed- 
bound now ; no power could make him leave 
it save one, and that was when Florence 
would take his place and sit beside the in- 
valid, till he sought for the moment a cooler 
air, or perhaps some hurried refreshment. 

On one point Florence and Frank were 
certainly agreed at last, that bygones and 
all minor difierences as to their own respective 
fates should now be laid aside ; Alice and 
her fate alone was for the time the all- 
absorbing topic, the one engrossing claim 
on all their care and affection. 

Poor thing! Was it indeed for this 
that she had passed through years of friend- 
less youth, to be restored to a mother's love 
when more than a mother's love was needed 
now ? Oh ! how often Warburton thought, 
as he gazed out on the cold starlit sky, of 
that other cold starlight evening in the 
Trossachs Glen, when for the first time he 
had heard those frightful words, " To Die^^^ 
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applied to her he had loved so well ! It 
had seemed delusion, madness, to talk of 
such a thing at that time. Alas ! it looked 
but too like a stem reality now. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

AT BESTI 

Theee days had passed; and there were 
darkness and confusion and sickness unto 
death at Annerley Park; for, if indeed 
death's ruthless hand had not been in reality 
laid on, the stroke was not the less keenly 
felt that it was known to be impending. 

Dr. Broster had arrived, but his arrival 
had brought no hope with it, for he had felt 
it his duty on the very second day there- 
after to tell the afflicted family that hope 
was delusion now ; that this their long lost 
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daughter must be surrendered to another 
claimant ere yet they had had time to feel 
the blessing of her presence back again ; for 
consumption in its most fatal form was hur- 
rying her on to another scene in her young 
and eventful life, — to another home, where 
at last she would be no more disturbed, 
where all her little cares and troubles 
should cease, and she herself at length 
attain to perfect, endless rest. 

Oh, how the still wintry winds howled 
drearily around that gloomy mansion, and 
chilled with their withering blasts the sink- 
ing hearts of the inmates it contained! 
Music had ceased ; laughter was frozen up ; 
life's very stream itself seemed stagnant 
save when some momentary spasm of agony 
or remorse swept over those faces once so 
happy. And in their place there were the 
noiseless opening of the massive doors, the 
muffled tread, the low and cheerless whisper 
which spoke of death — ^which heralded de- 
spair. 
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Florence iras already wasted to a shadow, 
mo^g .bout pale L .pmU«, in th.; 
silent household ; for her care and attention 
to Alice had been unceasing from the first. 
There was something so horribly painful in 
this poor sister's fate, thus snatched from 
her family ere well restored to them, at 
such an early age, and with such hopes 
before her, that 'struck a chord in the young 
girPs heart that vibrated sadly within. She 
was just learning to love this new sister she 
had so lately gained, when here, at once, 
and without a moment's warning, another 
barrier arose. All thoughts of Frank had 
ceased for the time ; all regrets for herself 
were hushed in this more immediate cala- 
mity. By day, by night, her watching had 
been incessant, until even Dr. Broster him- 
self had found it necessary to interfere; and 
tell her bewildered parents that another life 
might be in danger soon if this sort of thing 
were longer to be permitted. 

And Warburton ; poor Frank ! he looked 
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but the ghost of other days, sitting in that 
endless chair, by the bedside of that dying 
girl ; unwashed, unshaven, pale and with 
haggard eyes, scarce conscious even when 
the door was opened and some one else 
approached. 

And Alice? 

Ay there, on that snow-white bed, in 
the darkened chamber, but the favourite 
bedroom of Annerley Park, that looked 
down on the calm waters of the distant lake, 
lay all that now remained of what had once 
been so wondrously lovely. 

Oh, God! Can those emaciated cheeks 
from which the very bones seem starting ; 
that clammy forehead, where the blue veins 
wander as if in search of nourishment; 
those glazed and meaningless eyes, be the 
remainder of that bright beauty that used to 
gladden Warburton's heart ? 

Is this the pair whose happy voices 
sounded but a few months back like 
mountain music in the Trossachs Glen ? He, 
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with the sunken eye and slouching gait 
and sallow cheeks, supported by the bony 
fingers as he gazes in speechless agony on 
what that bed contains? She, with that 
wasted form and large blue, lustreless eyes, 
imbedded in that circle of deeper blue 
around them, staring helplessly up at the 
roof of her bed, unconscious of her lover's 
presence, careless now about his weal or woe ? 
Hush ! She is going to speak ; and there 
is no one in the room but Warburton and 
Florence, who scarcely ever leave her now. 
There is not a soimd to break the death-like 
stillness of the scene, save the little rustle 
that the invalid makes, for a moment, by a 
movement of the wearied limbs among the 
bed-clothes ; the gurgling whistle of a spurt 
of gas as it puffs from some blazing coal ; 
the everlasting measured ticking of the 
silver clock upon the mantel-piece, and the 
loud beating of these two anxious hearts 
that stand beside the bed ; all else is still 
when Alice speaks. 

p 2 
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The thin, cold, colourless lips quiver for 
an instant, and the colder hand is moved 
out upon the coverlid as a signal for at- 
tention, and then, after a little hacking 
cough, the silver voice itself comes forth. 

" Frank, dear, you would not believe me 
at the Trossachs when I told you I was going 
to leave you. Do you believe it now ? " 

"No, not if love can win you back 
again, not if prayer be ever heard in 
heaven ! " 

"Ah, — ^but they tell us, Frank, don't 
they, that the senses are never so keen as 
they are on the eve of death? And my 
love may be stronger now than yours, and 
my prayers may have been accepted as 
well as yours, and I know that you have 
been wishing me to stay while I have 
been asking to go home up there. Why 
would you have me live, dear Frank, when 
I so wish to die? My life has been a 
mistake from its commencement; and, on 
looking back, I can only wonder that. 
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with all its errors, my sins have not been 
greater than I trust they are. I have 
lived thus long for you; but if I lived 
still longer, my life would be the blight of 
yours. Ah, do not weep for me ! Ah, do 
not grieve ! Let me go to a rest that I 
can never have on earth ; I am weary, 
dear Frank — I do so long for rest ! " 

Warburton had risen, but Florence sat 
sobbing at the bedside still. 

"And I want to ask you one thing 
before I go," the dying girl continued. 
"You have been so good to me, dear 
Frank, that I feel sure you will not re- 
fuse me now; — ^but I cannot speak much, 
for I am getting very weak, and the room 
is very dark, is it not? You loved me 
once, dear Frank, I am very sure; and 
Florence is not angry that you have done 
so, for she has told me so; and neither of 
US knew that we were doing her an in- 
jury. You must not love me longer with 
a mortal love; but you can make me 
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happy, I think, even in that bright home 
I hope to go to, if you wiU promise me 
to love my sister and think of me with 
her. Florence and I have now no secrets, 
Frank, I know that were I to live, her 
gentle heart would break, and she would 
be the victim. Then, oh, then, think of 
the wild remorse for you ! Think of the 
horror for me at knowing myself the cause 
of this dear sister's death ! And now, 
then, let me bless you both, for my strength 
is failing me ! Florence, dear, will you 
raise this pillow ? " 

She seized her sister's hand as she bent 
over her, and placed it ia that of Frank, 
which she already held. 

Could Frank do less than clasp it ? 

But the blinding tears rolled fast and 
freely down the cheeks of the plighted 
pair, while a ray of happiness and peace 
illumined for a moment the glazing eyes 
of the dying girl; and then she sank back 
again exhausted on the pillow. 
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Warburton bent over her and kissed the 
pale forehead, where the dews of death 
were already gathering, and Florence fell 
upon the bed and wept aloud. 

The door was gently opened, and Dr. 
Broster appeared. 

" Hush ! " said Warburton, as he ap- 
proached; "she has been over-exerting 
herself, I fear ; she has fainted." 

" Fainted I "" echoed the doctor ; and he, 
too, bent over that still 'and lifeless form, 
while Warburton and Florence watched 
every movement of his countenance, as if 
their own lives had depended on the 
issue. 

"No," he said at length; "she has not 
fainted, — she is at rest. Poor girl ! " 
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CHAPTER XL. 
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FRANK TAKEN TO TASK! 

In some of the warm and midland coimties 
of England, Marcli is a very charming 
month. The severity of winter is for the 
most part over by February at latest, and 
all nature makes a vigorous and desperate 
effort to assert its sway again over the icy 
chains that have bound it for so long. The 
trees have not shown their leaflets yet, of 
course ; but you can see the swelling buds 
upon the boughs; the fields are not yet 
green, of course; but if, in some quiet 
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forest nook, you turn the upper layer of 
the turf, you will find the lower strata 
teeming with the sprouting life of myriads 
of little plants just struggling into exist- 
ence again. 

On one of the very mildest mornings of 
the season, when the snows of the past 
month had vanished, and there was that 
hushed "sound of growing" in the air, 
which sometimes strikes you on a warm 
sunny morning in the spring, Frank War- 
burton was sitting all alone on the broken 
stump of a fallen tree, gazing vacantly 
into the calm blue water of the lake be- 
side him, sheltered a little from the obser- 
vation of any chance passer-by on that 
lonely path by a little clump of naked 
shrubbery behind him. 

Poor fellow ! He looked awfully sad 
and ill and weary. Life, with all its 
bursting efforts round him, seemed to be 
dead in him, if living everywhere else; 
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for he was different in every way from 
what we saw him last. 

Then, he was feverish and haggard and 
even slovenly in his appearance; now, he 
was pale, but elegant again, and certainly 
very handsome; but too pale, for it spoke 
of a weary heart; too handsome, for it 
was that style of beauty which in a man 
you rather call interesting, and which 
could hardly have been applied to Warbur- 
ton in other days. 

But now — ^ay, if passing through the 
fires of affiction can mould a man for 
better purposes than his early youth gave 
promise of then — oh ! surely Warburton 
ought to be as near perfection now as the 
human frame can well attain to. 

For, within the short period of three 
little months, he had lost the sister whom 
he most dearly loved, the father who, 
with all his faults, was nevertheless his 
father still, and had ever been a good one 
to him ; and now his bride — his wife, in- 
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deed ; but either or both, — ^the idol dream of 
love that had dawned upon his riper 
years, the creature of God's creation that 
he had almost re-created for himself and 
his own happiness. 

Perhaps on that lonely seat, he was 
thinking of that other lake, where at such 
an hour he would sit and gaze on the still 
blue water there, but with feelings, — oh, 
how dij9terent ! When he cared not for 
the sunshine, all bright and beautifiil 
though it was, reflected on the. pure water 
from the golden foliage of the autumnal 
forests ; fur there was one who sat beside 
him there, whose slightest smile would 
send a brighter sunshine through his 
heart ; when the warbling of the Highland 
birds sounded harsh and unmusical beside 
the sweeter music of that young girl's 
murmuring voice, whispering its little tale 
of love, that was all the world to him 
then ; of a love that was despised and cast 
pff later on ; but now it had gone to sing 
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its little song to an ear that would never 
weary. Oh, God ! — ^how Warburton had 
learned to prize it now that he had it 
not ! 

Strange spell that woman thus holds 
over man ; that she the weaker, created for 
his special pleasure, we are told, can, by 
that gift of God she must have stolen from 
Paradise, spite of its guardian angel, thus 
make herself so all in all to him, to whom 
by her Maker's will she was created to be 
slervient! 

The fortnight that had passed since 
Alice's death, had passed as days of mourn- 
ing will ever do in any family, slowly 
and sadly and drearily; but still it had 
passed; and time, we know, can cure the 
most ragged wound that grief can ever 
open, though cure of any kind seems hope- 
less at the moment. But with Warbur- 
ton it was very different. His, indeed, 
had been affliction of not an ordinary 
kind. It seemed as if a thunderclap had 
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rent asunder every sealed-up page of all 
his life past, and every dark story had 
turned uppermost in the pell-mell disrup- 
tion. And yet, even with him, the fort- 
night had done its work; the dark pages 
had heen scanned, and the darker stories 
learnt over again; their lessons he was 
getting used to; their characters were 
fading — all, save two ; and still as brightly, 
as clearly, as distinctly those two shone 
out, when all the rest of the panorama 
was growing dark again, and dissolving 
beneath time's smoothing brush. 

Need it be mentioned who these two 
were? 

That he had loved Alice as Evelyn, he 
knew and we know, too; that it was an 
effort for him to give her up even for 
Florence we also know; an effort which, 
but for his compelled absence from her at 
the time, perhaps he coidd scarcely have 
brought himself to accomplish. But Alice 
was dead; and he had brought himself al- 
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ready to think that he had not so very 
mJ to repr^h himself with. 

God knows if he had been guilty of an 
error only too common in the present day, 
and ruined as thousands do, that never 
think of the tremendous sin they are com- 
mitting, an artless, confiding girl, believing 
in his case that she was only Talbot's 
daughter, — ^he had offered, as these thou- 
sands never dream of doing, every repara- 
tion that was in his power since the secret 
of her birth had been discovered; and 
gladly, willingly would he have chosen 
for his wife, as Alice Bellew, her whom he 
had loved so well as Evelyn Talbot, but 
whom, as Evelyn Talbot alone, he never 
could have dared to have married. 

But Evelyn Talbot and Alice Bellew 
were dead alike. 

Did Florence love him still? Did he 
love Florence still? 

Ah, yes! through the dark hours of 
aflBliction and of mourning, the dream of his 
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early youth would at times come back, and» 
the love of his boyhood's days throw a 
glimpse of sunshine into a heart well-nigh 
seared with sorrow and with care. He 
could not call the dead back from her 
sacred resting-place ; but there were duties 
now pressing due to himself and to the 
living, which he felt he was certainly not 
justified in shirking for ever under the 
present sense of this one crushing misfor- 
tune. Florence still lived! Florence still 
loved him ! Was she then to be made 
another victim to his ill-omened intimacy 
with this family, so happy, so prosperous 
save in this their connection with himself ? 
The very obstacle that she herself had 
raised to their marriage was now removed. 
Marriage or no marriage, it was all one now. 
And if she did not wed him now, it must 
be from other reason than that of his con- 
nection with her sister Alice. 

Bah! It was ever the same sad story 
over again ! Every morning of his life 
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the same miserable train of thought, the 
same hard, sickening arguments, the same 
unsettled purpose for the future ! 

And he rose from the rotten stump, and 
bared his forehead to the mountain breeze. 

Then only as he did so, he perceived that 
he was not alone, for Horace Maynard was 
beside him ; not listening of course, even if 
he could have listened, he was not close 
enough for that, and Warburton was more 
mooning than soliloquizing; but waiting 
seemingly till the reverie that he saw his 
friend was engrossed in should be over. 
And now he came frankly forward, with the 
fine manly smile that ever sat upon his 
happy countenance, that seemed to speak 
him free from all the cares and sins of life, 
for it was a smile that you would say had 
never known a cloud, a part of himself, the 
bow without the rain. 

And a smile passed over Warburton's sad 
face, as he advanced to meet his friend ; for 
friendship to a very warm degree had 
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sprung up between these two young men 
during the fortnight that had passed. 

"You have not surely been mooning, 
Warburton, in such a lovely morning?" 
asked the parson gaily, as he shook hands 
with him. " And yet your appearance had 
something uncommonly dream-like about it 
just now. A passer-by might have taken 
you for some recruiting player rehearsing 
for a sensation scene in sotto voceJ^ 

"And what should parsons know about 
sensation scenes?" asked Warburton, with 
just the very ghost of a smile. 

"I disagree with you in the implied 
censure," said Maynard bravely. " I think 
parsons should study life in every phase, that 
they may know how to deal with it when 
called upon." 

" Ah ! now you are speaking of every-day 
life." 

" Exactly ; and in every-day life you find 
more thrilling sensation scenes, I verily be- 
lieve, than are ever served up upon the stage." 
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" I believe you, Maynard," said Warbur- 
ton with a sigh. 

" Never mind," said Maynard, " shake off 
these gloomy thoughts, and enjoy the bright 
sunshine of this lovely morning. Do you 
know you are getting misanthropical, mon 
ami?^^ Talk of anything one will, put any 
phase of life before you, and you pick all 
the blackness out of it. This will never do, 
Warburton. Did you not promise me you 
would improve?" 

"And so I would, Maynard, if I had 
you always by my side, with your beautiful 
consolations ever ready to fall back upon, a 
balm for every woe." 

"Nay, Warburton, you are wrong in 
calling these consolations mine. They are 
only derived by me from the source whence 
you yourself, if you will, may ever call 
them fresh; and I want you to learn to 
draw them for yourself from there. Else 
what is to become of you when you return 
to London, and I am no longer with you?" 
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" God knows ! " said Frank, " I'll turn a 
misanthrope in earnest then, I fear." 

" No, you won't, you'll turn a happy cheer- 
ful husband ; your life and your love both 
chastened and hallowed by the afflictions 
that have passed over both. You will learn 
not only to prize the good things which this 
life may have in store for you, but to look 
even beyond the present for that purer joy 
which this life, indeed, can never give to 
any one of us. But, do you know that you 
breakfast with us this morning ? And that 
my jrister Nelly will be waiting for us long 
before we reach her, and blessing us both 
for breaking in upon the regularity of her 
daily routine of duty and amusement ?" 

<^Ah, Nelly!" said Warburton, with 
another sigh, "yes, I have very much to 
thank Helen Maynard for. Next to your- 
self, my dear Horace, I think she has been 
my guardian angel here of late." 

"I would not advise you to make your 
confessions quite so openly to your friend 

Q 2 
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De Lacy, Warburton. He may not know 
all things quite so well as we and Nelly do, 
nor see how perfectly correct it is for her to 
strive to win you back again, not to herself 

* 

indeed, but to one who ought to be your 
guardian angel. If De Lacy heard that 
you were mistaking characters, and con- 
founding names in this sort of way, what 
would he say or think ?" 

"He'd say very wisely that a parson's 
sister could do no wrong ; he'd think, if he 
knew anything about it, that he'd like 
amazingly to join us in the Annerley 
Parsonage parlour, and tell us all about 
it himself." 

The two friends now gained the road, 
and proceeded towards the parsonage, still 
nearly a couple of miles distant. 

"Horace," said Warburton suddenly, 
"do you think the dead ever revisit the 
scenes that they have left ?" 

"Why do you ask?" said Maynard, 
looking uneasily at his friend. " You know 
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that I have peculiar views upon these 
things; I mean views not shared in so fully 
by all my brethren." 

" I ask, Maynard, from no idle motive of 
curiosity, but for the very reason that I 
myself have no settled views at all, and I 
want to have some better judgment to 
guide me than my own. I solemnly believe 
that Alice Bellew visited me last night." 

" It must have been a dream, Warburton. 
I do not believe that the dead can reappear 
among their friends again." 

" And why, Maynard ? This is just what 
I want." 

" Because I believe they have duties else- 
where, and that these duties are incompatible 
with their reappearance here." 

^^But we are told of guardian angels, 
Horace," persisted Frank; "you yourself 
have used the very term with reference to 
her who is gone." 

"Ay, but not as visible ones, 
Maynard.V 
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" And yet I am certain I saw Alice last 
night." 

Warburton spoke as mnch to himself as 
to his friend in this. 

"And I am equally certain that your 
imagination has played you false. '^ 

"But why?" 

"Because with death comes judgment, 
as far as I can understand my Bible ; and 
although man has but little light to guide 
him, and perhaps little need to explore 
beyond that light vouchsafed to him on such 
a point as this, there are portions of 
Scripture which I cannot help thinking imply 
a theory of my own. It certainly forms no 
part of our creed, but it seems to me a very 
beautiful idea, that the dead have neither to 
lie in their graves for a general resurrection, 
nor to pass through a purgatorial interme- 
diate state of preparation of any kind ; that, 
in fact, before the Throne of that onmiscient 
and omnipotent God with whom we have to 
deal, the judgment of the dead is but a 
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constant feature; that, as the soul passes 

from its mortal tenement, it stands before 

its Maker on his Judgment Throne, simply 

because its turn has come." 

« « « « « 

The neat little breakfast-table in the 
parsonage parlour was deliciously covered 
with Nelly's richest store of good things, as 
her brother and Warburton entered. They 
were behind their time certainly, but there 
was not the trace of a frown upon the happy 
features of the presiding deity there ; on the 
contrary, there was a warm and joyous 
welcome in every word she spoke ; and 
although the recent sad bereavement that 
the little clique had sustained, prevented 
that ftdl display of mirth and gaiety which 
were not the less beaming in Nelly's eyes, 
her studied kindness to him who was most 
deeply wounded by it, made her seem all 
the more charming in his eyes. 

The fresh morning air had sharpened 
even Warburton's fickle appetite, and under 
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the cheering influence of Nelly's bright 
eyes and sparkling wit, he made for once a 
hearty breakfast. It was Nelly who poured 
his coffee out, it was Nelly who kept his 
plate supplied with slice after slice of crisp- 
ing toast, so nicely buttered that it would 
have been a sin not to have eaten it, it was 
she who broke the egg for him, which he 
could not then refuse to open; it was this 
same brilliant sparkling girl who coidd 
change her mood as occasion fitted, and now 
talk to him of Alice who was gone, and of 
Florence who was still among them; and 
Warburton must have been miserable indeed 
if he coidd not join in this theme. 

He had noi*. seen Florence for two whole 
days, and Nelly now told him how she had 
looked but yesterday; how sad and lonely 
she had seemed, how much, how very much 
she appeared to be in need of some one who 
coidd cheer her, of some fond arm to lean 
upon in this her sore ajfliction. 

And as Nelly went on, Frank saw what 
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he had never thought of in his selfish grief, 
that he had behaved most cowardly to this 
innocent young girl, in hugging as he had 
done his own sorrow to his bosom, and 
ignoring that of her, or, indeed, that of any 
one in the whole worid but himself. 

Ah, Frank, my boy, with all my eflForts in 
your favour, I fear you are not quite perfect 
still! 

But Nelly has come to your rescue luckily 
ere yet it may be too late. Your heart now 
yearns for this poor stricken girl all lonely 
and imsympathized with up in the big house 
yonder. It should have been your part to 
have mingled your tears with hers, and 
taught her to weep on your bosom. Oh, 
you do not know what consolation for your- 
self you might have culled by kissing the 
moisture from those beautiful eyes of hers ; 
you cannot picture the happiness you might 
have caused to thrill through her broken 
heart by the attentions you should have paid 
her now ! 
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Breakfast was just finished, when there 
oame a loud knock at the door, and hasty 
footsteps unceremoniously approached the 
little parlour. 

The door was opened, and Mr. Burnett's 
blooming countenance appeared. 

"Nelly, my dear, howare you? Ah, Horace, 
how d'ye do ? Frank, my dear boy, excuse 
me for interrupting you; but I knew I 
should find you here. And as I am off to 
London in the afternoon, I must have an 
hour's talk with you before I can go, and 
have come to disturb you whether you like 
it or no. Fact is, I'm tired of moping 
down here among so many dismal faces, and 
Agnes— Miss Oliphant, you know, is very 
anxious to have me up in town again. And 
as I've done nearly all the good I can do, and 
that don't seem to be appreciated, why, I 
shall go, and that is all about it. And you 
may go on with this dead-march-in-Saul 
kind of thing till it occurs even to yourself 
that it is no wonder your Mends have 
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thought it over done. Miss Maynard, you 
must have had a cheerful breakfast this 
morning ; but I don't at all envy you your 
guest. In fact, my spirits are up, from the 
very fact of his melancholy visage having 
been absent from my own table. Grief may 
be one thing, but maudlinism is quite 
another. Can I be of any service to you in 
town, Miss Maynard ? I am an idle man, you 
know, with little or nothing to do, and the 
chains I am voluntarily contracting will not 
be very galling ; so that, if you have any 
little delicate commissions you would not 
care about intrusting to our friend De Lacy 
yet, till he is broken into harness more, 
why, my dear girl, I am perfectly at your 
service ; and if you write to Agnes, she will 
tell you that my taste is not yet thoroughly 
antiquated." 

Burnett was in high spirits clearly ; and I 
verily believe he was telling the truth when 
he said that it was Frank's absence on that 
morning that had roused him from the un- 
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broken gloom and dulness that was settling 
down on everybody connected with the 
Bellew family of lat^. 

Little indeed had been seen for the fort- 
night of any of the residents of Annerley 
Park. Frank had occasionally gone over 
and stayed a while there. Mr. Burnett had 
only called once. But Frank had carried 
with him into his bachelor abode, all the 
dulness and despondency of the actual house 
of mourning; and somehow Burnett had 
allowed himself to fall in to the kind of 
thing thus ruling, without having had the 
pluck to fight against it until now. 

^^ Mourning is mourning, all the world 
over, and people can appreciate it and ad- 
mire it, and even sympathize with it in 
moderation," he said to Nelly, when for a 
moment or two he managed to get her alone, 
as Frank left the room to prepare to depart 
with him; *^but this style of thing that 
Warburton goes in for is simply mawkish ; 
I'm tired of it ! Why, hang the fellow, he 
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should have been re-engaged to my pretty- 
Florence by this time, and dried her eyes 
with kisses, and called the smiles back to 
her pretty face, and the colour to her pale 
cheeks ere this, and I verily believe that he 
has never yet spoken to her except in the 
presence of her father and her mother. It 
is too bad ! I've no patience with him ! I 
am just going to lecture him roimdly on our 
way home ; and then if he does not choose 
to take my advice and follow the plans I 
have laid out for him, I have a very great 
mind to leave him to mope himself to death, 
and I shall set myself to find some livelier 
helpmate for my little favourite Florence." 

They left, and Annerley Parsonage was 
left with none but its rightful occupants. 
We, too, may say farewell to it ; for in the 
course of this little story, we shall not likely 
see it again ourselves. 

" Frank, do you hear ? I am going up to 
London to-night. Pray what do you propose 
to do with yourself?" 
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" I've really not thought about it, Bur- 
nett." 

"No, that is exactly what I complain 
of ; you think of nothing, do nothing, go on 
moping from one day to another, tiU I've 
got tired of it. You ought to have thought 
of many things ere now. I am almost 
ashamed of you as mj protege.'^^ 

" Don't be so hard upon a fellow, Burnett. 
What do you want me to do ? " 

" Go and sympathize with Florence 
Bellew, Sir. Confess your sins to her, 
tell her how selfish you have been, how 
thoroughly you are ashamed of yourself, 
and ask for her pardon and her love once 
more." 

" What ! Before her sister is cold in her 
grave ? " 

" Ay, the very time she wants some con- 
solation, poor thing. Go and dry her tears, 
say some kind things to her. Show her that 
you have learnt to understand that she too 
has such a thing as feeling, and needs some 
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sympathy in these her youthful trials, and 
don't go skulking about as if your own mis- 
fortunes were to blacken all God's beautiful 
creation. Now listen to me, Warburton, 
before I go. You know I have set my 
heart upon this marriage with you and 
Florence; and what I do set my heart 
upon, I generally manage to accomplish 
somehow. I confess that this discovery of 
Alice and your connection with her upset 
my calculations wofully ; and had she lived, 
poor girl, I didn't at all see my way out of 
that complication, or how to assist you. But 
that complication exists no longer, whatever 
its issues may be, and things are as they 
were again. Florence was my heiress as 
you ^ow, and my marriage shall not dis- 
inherit her. And now, before I go further, 
I want you to answer me one plain, straight- 
forward question. ' Look at me, Frank, and 
answer me honestly, as you hope for happi- 
ness hereafter. Do you still love Florence 
Bellew, as a man ought to love the girl he 
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makes his wife, and as you once did I 
know? 

" Don't go thinking of the past, dreaming 
of what cannot now be helped. I believe 
from my heart that you loved her sister 
Alice ; I believe from my heart that you 
have also loved herself ; but Alice is dead, 
and my work is with the Uving and the 
present. What I want you distinctly to 
tell me now is, whether your love for Flo- 
rence is again as real as I had hoped it was 
before the late events turned up, and 
whether, if you wed her, you will still 
make her the fond and indulgent husband 
that I once believed you would." 

" Burnett," Frank answered slowly but 
resolutely, ^^with my whole heart I love 
Florence Bellew. She was the dream of all 
my boyhood's love, and now the hope of all 
my riper years. But I need not tell you 
all the story of my entanglement with 
Evelyn or Alice, and then of all my love 
for her; I should be imjust to myself, to 
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the very dead, if I did not confess that I 
loved her ultimately almost as well as Flo- 
rence." 

^' Eight, quite right, my boy. I honour 
you for that confession ; you could not rule 
your fate. You are talking like a man at 
last. It is no part of my design to have 
you own that you did not love the girl you 
s/iould Aave lor ed ; but now she is gone, I 
simply wish before I return to town, to know 
whether your old affection can return for 
Florence, as before. Eemember she is my 
heiress, Frank, and I have therefore every 
right to ask." 

^'Will you come with me to the park, 
Burnett, and you shall ask herself*," said 
Frank ; ^' she shall answer for me, and 
then, with your permission, I too shall go 
up with you to London this afternoon, and 
rouse myself if I can from this stupor you 
complain of." 

" Done, my boy, load the way, and if all 
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is as I hope it may be, I shall amuse you in 
the train with a small rehearsal of all my 
plans for Florence and for yourself.'^ 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 



LADY CLARA DE LACY. 



Two montlis had passed ; it was the merry 
spring time now. 

London was fall, the season was at its 
height. Annerley Park and Annerley 
Parsonage were alike deserted, for the 
Bellows had just arrived in town. Helen 
Maynard had come up to be married, and of 
course her brother was with her. Burnett 
was very happy, for his marriage too was 
dose at hand, and Frank Warburton had 
promised him that on that very day he 
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would once again place his fate in Florence 
Bellew's hands. 

The Bellews had come up, because Dr. 
Broster had most strongly recommended 
change of scene and air for Florence in par- 
ticular, and because he knew that the clouds 
of sorrow hang more densely around a se- 
cluded country house, with its dull mono- 
tonous routine of one day after another, and 
nothing to enliven either, than would be the 
case in London, full and bustling as it ever 
is at that season of the year, and particu- 
larly now, that so many of their own especial 
friends were gathering their faces together 
for the coming engagements. 

The Maynards had preceded them by a 
week or two ; but it had long been settled 
that they should take up their quarters in 
Bruton Street whenever they did go up to 
London. And although Horace and his sis- 
ter both felt somewhat alarmed, at first, 
at finding themselves occupying the town 
house of Sir Maurice, in the absence of 
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their host and hostess, the Marquis of Haut- 
ville very soon quieted their little fears ; and 
by the time that the Bellews actually did 
arrive in town, Horace was pretty weU up 
in style, and Nelly had learnt to leave her 
nervousness behind on entering the mid- 
night ball-rooms, where, night after nighty 
the palm of beauty, par ewcellence^ had been 
accorded to her. And at length, as the con- 
viction grew upon herself that the marquis's 
friends were really sincere in their congratu- 
lations, that there could be no possible doubt 
of the genuineness of the homage she was 
receiving, she gradually got to think that, 
however extraordinary it had at first ap- 
peared that such good fortune had been her 
own, it did not seem at all so wonderful now 
that she had got used to it ; that the marquis 
should, a few short months before, have left 
Annerley Parsonage, engaged to herself, the 
parson's little sister there. 

Nelly was naturally clever we know, and 
she had the marquis to instruct her in all 
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things necessary for her new career ; but she 
had even better advice than that of De Lacy 
to fall back upon, greater advantages than 
even he himself could individually oflfer 
her; for his lordship's sister, Lady Clara 
de Lacy, was now staying with her brother 
in London, and from the moment she had 
first seen her brother's fiancee^ she had con- 
ceived a powerful liking for the pretty im- 
affected girl from the coimtry, who had suc- 
ceeded in winning that brother's heart, and 
who, all unaccustomed to society as she had 
been, at least to anything like the society 
into which she now was thrown, had taken 
her place at once, from her own inherent 
elegance and grace, in the fashionable world 
of London. 

For years Lady Clara had dreaded that 
when her brother's marriage did, as of course 
one day it would, become matter of reality 
and fact, the bond of fellowship and of love 
that had existed between brother and sister 
from infancy till now, might possibly be 
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broken. Even although she knew his na- 
tural aversion to the ordinary run of accom- 
plishments and requirements current among 
the daughters of England's great ones, she 
feared that his judgment might some day 
yield to the fascination of a pair of spark- 
ling eyes, in a dancing body in a crinoline 
hoop. 

But, in Helen Maynard, she at once dis- 
cerned that her brother had had the tare 
good fortune to meet with a reaUy chaxming 
girl, pure, fresh, and original in all she said 
or did, the very essence of truth and honour 
and high-breeding; one who indeed ought 
to make him in every way the wife that she 
herself would have chosen for him. 

From the very first they became the very 
closest friends ; and in a week De Lacy was 
heard to grumble audibly that it was a bore, 
because he could never get Nelly to himself 
now all alone. 

And this Lady de Lacy, this self-appointed 
critic on our old friend and favourite, Helen 
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Maynard, — who is she? What right has 
she to come tumbling into a story so near 
the close of it, and intrude her opinions upon 
those who have so long been content to do 
without them ? 

The right of a sister, reader dear; of a 
sister jealous and anxious for her brother's 
happiness. 

Lady Clara was young and beautiful, as I 
have already said, but she had more to re- 
commend her than even these high gifts, for 
she was also an elegant, accomplished, 
charming girl, and, more wonderful than 
all, she was purely natural, in this age of 
imitation, distortion, and monstrosity. 

She had no desire of her own to mix in 
the butterfly whirl of the metropolitan 
world, to the very highest circle in which 
her own rank alone would have afforded 
her the entree^ for her gentle mother had 
taught her to value other things than ball- 
rooms and operas, scandals, flirtation, and 
love-making; and from her high position 
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she had dared successfully to denounce, as a 
young girl may, the follies of the day she 
had not shared in ; but finding her converts 
few, she had grown to prefer the seclusion 
of her own country residence to the unmean- 
ing routine of London life. 

It was but natural then that two such 
girls as Helen Maynard and Clara de Lacy 
should at once appreciate each other on 
being thrown together. Not for one mo- 
ment be it supposed that Lady Clara had 
forsworn the pleasures of life, few could 
enjoy them more ; but she decidedly pre- 
ferred the pleasures of a country life to 
those of the town, she chose rather to have 
the selection of her friends from her own 
making than to take the ready-made bouquets 
of society. 

And while her mad-cap brother was pur- 
suing a career which she did not approve, 
but could not check, it was little of her fair 
presence that London society was blessed 
with. But now that this rambling Arthur 
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gave evidence of having sown his wild oats, 
and was preparing to settle down respect- 
ably and quietly into married life, Lady 
Clara, well knowing the fearfiil lottery that 
such a step too often is, voluntarily came 
forth from her hiding-place, and had taken 
over the reins of her brother's menage before 
Helen Maynard had come up from Cumber- 
land. 

Under her skilful guidance and care little 
Nelly, of Annerley Parsonage, soon learnt to 
cast aside the shyness and the awkwardness 
of country life, and became transformed into 
the peerless Miss Maynard, the reigning 
belle of the London season. Her own pure 
breeding, her native charm of manner and 
appreciation of all that is truly beautifiil, 
assisted her friends' endeavours, and by the 
time that the Bellows had joined her, they 
found that their pretty little country friend 
had already found her place, and was at her 
ease in the great world of London. 

To Horace himself this system of school^ 
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ing did not perhaps come quite so naturally. 
A parson, you see, must be so very particular. 
But by degrees he began to feel that after 
all, it was only correct and proper that he 
should go with Nellie to some of her parties 
and balls ; no need, of course, that he should 
dance, but he could stand and watch her 
graceftd figure as it woiild sweep past him 
in the waltz ; and as the night advanced, he 
would sometimes rub his weary eyes and won- 
der if it really was not all a dream, or by what 
mysterious right it really was that he should 
be empowered thus to watch the movements 
and the actions of a marchioness to be. 

Sometimes when he was in the very midst 
of this dreamy state he would find the reve- 
rie broken in upon by a handsome, dark- 
eyed girl tapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder with her jewelled fan, and asking 
him if he would never learn to do as others 
did, and try to make himself agreeable. 
And at her bidding he would follow her, in- 
stead of leading her, to the refreshment-room, 
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and drink with her more deliciously intoxi- 
cating draughts from the dark eyes that 
flashed upon him in their sparkling bril- 
liancy than ever Messrs. Fortnum and Mason 
would have dared to send to an evening 
refreshment-table. 

And then, on the niorning after, though 
his head did not ache, as it should have done 
if he had been exceeding in wine, nor his 
hand tremble, as it would have done if he 
had been playing, he was nevertheless sorely 
discomposed; for having here no regular 
duties of his own to fall back upon as at 
Annerley, it was wonderful how the dark eyes 
of Lady Clara came back to haunt him in 
imagination, and he found himself writing, 
for his sister, of course, notes of appoint- 
ment for the coming day. 

You stupid Horace ! Have you forgotten 
that sister's lesson, that what was good for 
the goose might do for the gander too ? 

Perhaps Dr. Broster knew something of 
the racket that was going on in Bruton 
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Street when he advised the Bellews them- 
selves so strongly to come back to town for 
change; and on their arrival certain it is 
that the racket already established there 
was very considerably increased, for if the 
De Lacys and the Maynards had had all 
the fun to themselves hitherto, the arrival 
of the Bellews in their own house was the 
signal for Mr. Burnett, Mr, Oliphant, and 
Agnes to join them. Even Frank Warbur^ 
ton crept out of his shell and knocked at 
the door of the well-known house early on 
the day after his arrival. 

These two months had worked wonders 
in Frank. The dark clouds of sorrow and 
of care had rolled away ; and if the sun did 
not yet shine quite as brightly for him as it 
had used to do, the halo that entangled its 
rays was getting fainter and smaller with 
every day that passed. 

True to his promise to Mr. Burnett, he 
had seen Florence Bellew on the day that he 
left Annerley Park, and had drawn from 
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her cheering words a ray of light that had 
lasted till now when thoy should meet again ; 
for, spite of the ills and the afflictions, and 
all the dark tragedy of the past, his heart 
had sprung to life again with the discovery 
then made that he was still dear, dearer 
perhaps than ever, to her his early love, and 
that when the time of mourning should pass 
away, there might yet be bright days of hap- 
piness in store for him, and none the less 
bright perhaps that the shadow of the past 
still hung so darkly, so warningly behind 
him. 

Mr. Burnett too had enlightened him as 
to his intentions, for until this was done, 
Frank often wondered how he, a man of the 
world, could force this connection on, know- 
ing as he did that in his then position he 
oould not possibly think of actual marriage 
at the moment. True, he was young, and 
had the world before him, and, doubtless, 
had more than many have, friends who 
would help him on in it; but could he 
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dream that Sir Maurice Bellew would give a 
second daughter to his arms until he should 
have made for himself a name, or at least a 
position, and both or either might be the 
work of years. 

Burnett's arrangement staggered him, 
for he could not help seeing that it was 
done as much for himself as for Florence ; 
and yet, as it was done, how could he 
help it ? 

Nothing was more natural than that Flo- 
rence should be made his heiress. Burnett's 
love for her, his long unbroken intimacy 
with the family, all rendered this as natural 
a thing as possible, even that this affection 
should carry itself so far as to make the old 
man improve upon his original intention, 
and divest himself of his comparatively in- 
significant property before he was installed 
into the larger possessions of Miss Oliphant. 
Even this was still plausible enough ; but 
that the stipulation to all this heirship on 
Frank's part should be her marriage with 
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liimself was explainable only in one way, 
that Burnett liked him, that he perhaps 
alone saw through the coating of error and 
folly that had hitherto encrusted him over, 
down to the more sterling stuff beneath, and 
believed that his favourite's true happiness 
might lie more in her own marriage than in 
his, gift, but that the one was impossible 
without the other. 

Young Clifford de Vere too had soon found 
out the return of the Cumberland family, 
and in the afternoon Minnie's clear voice 
might be heard warbling its beautiful me^ 
lody to his approving ear. 

Poor boy I If that old uncle of his that had 
so often been at death's door would only take 
it into his head to depart this mortal life at 
once in an off-hand gentlemanly style, instead 
of doling it out in this way, wouldn't he 
just leave the Guards, and go anywhere with 
the fortune he should then be entitled to, to 
be free from that tiresome parade, and the 
everlasting chaff of his mess, and listen all 
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day long to that dear voice, from morn till 
night, from night till mom again ? 

Now it happened that Sir Maurice one 
afternoon found his house so inconveniently 
full that the good gentleman really did not 
know to what corner of it to betake himself 
for secrecy. He wanted but five minutes 
alone to write a really urgent letter, and 
he knew by the sound of voices in the 
library, in the conservatory, in the parlour, 
and in the drawing-room that he would 
be most assuredly de trop in any one of 
them. 

A servant told him at this juncture that 
in the drawing-room it was only Miss Minnie 
and her songs, and there the good baronet 
incontinently thought that he might most 
safely write his letter. 

But, when he opened the door, Minnie 
had Somehow ceased to sing, for she was 
sitting on the couch by the window, and De 
Vere sprung from his knees at the sound of 
the opening door, and — 

vpL. in. s 
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Sir Maurice gave it up in deq)air, and 
postponed to a more convenient season the 
draft of the unlucky epistle he had that day 
set his heart upon. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

A SEEIES OF TABLEAUX AND THE CUETAIN 

FALLS. 

And it came to pass that one morning Frank 
Warburton happened to call at Bruton Street 
earlier than was his wont. Whether or no 
Florence had expected him I do not pre- 
sume to say, but certainly she was alone in 
the drawing-room at an earlier hour of the 
morning than was usual even for her, not 
even Minnie, her sister, being with her; 
and when she heard the knock at the door, 
there was the least perceptible tremor ap- 
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parent in her manner, and a deepening flush 
diffused itself over her delicate features, 
making her look still more interesting than 
before. 

And Warburton himself looked uncom- 
monly well that morning as he entered the 
room. A good deal of his former self, in 
appearance and manner, style and assur- 
ance, in everything, in fact, had retamed to 
him in these two months. The weariness 
and the lassitude and the gloom that had 
settled down upon him had given way at 
last to his natural, easy self-possession ; 
and a hopeftil spirit once again spoke in his 
flashing eye. 

" Alone, Florence? Ah, you are kinder 
than I had almost dared to hope for." And 
the little hand she gave him was raised and 
pressed fondly to his lips. 

"Kinder than I ought to be, perhaps; 
kinder than you deserve, I am certain, 
Frank ; but if your memory can task itself 
80 far, you may recollect that you requested it 
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should be so yesterday; and as you have 
been so very long away from us, I thought 
it might be prudent to indulge you just for 
onee.'i 

"Tour prudence is delicious, Florence, 
only you must indulge me for a great deal 
more.^' And Frank unceremoniously seated 
himself beside her, and very neatly suc- 
ceeded in putting his arm around her tempt- 
ing waist. 

"In fact," he continued, with an easy 
smile of assurance, that would have made 
any one who did not love him, hate him for 
evermore; but to this girl who really did 
love him, who had loved him now so long, 
there was a look of modesty and devotion 
to herself through all this assurance, which 
only served to bind him to her the more ; 
" In fact, I have come to ask you to indulge 
me for ever, Florence, by giving to myself 
alone the right to gaze upon that bright 
beauty, and making it my own for ever ! I 
have come to ask you to forgive me for all 
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that is past, Florence ; to bless me for all 
time to come," 

She only blushed more deeply, and bowed 
her beautiful head. 

" I have been a great brute, Florence," 
Warburton went on ; "I know I have. I 
have behaved to you childishly, selfishly, 
cowardly, but I have been under a spell 
which is broken now. I cannot recall the 
past ; I would not if I could, save that one 
bright page which lights me back to the 
happy days when your young love was all 
the world to me, and your girlish promise 
was given me that you would some day be 
my little wife. Oh ! tell me, dearest Flo- 
rence, shall not that far-away dream of boy- 
hood be now fulfilled ? Forget all that has 
occurred since then, our fears, our en- 
tanglements, my folly and my wayward 
fate; and if you did love me, as I think 
you did, with all a girl's little strength 
and passion, then, oh ! let me claim again 
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that richer, deeper love which only the 
woman can bestow," 

There was a broken pause, a moment's 
hesitation, and then his companion raised 
her blushing face to his. 

"I will do all you ask me, Frank, if 
you can tell me from your heart that you 
really and sincerely wish it. I need not 
speak ^to you of my love ; it has been yours 
before, pUghted once, and never since with- 
drawn. Yours only has been severed from 
me." 

"Never, oh, never severed, Florence; 
never for an hour withdrawn ! But you 
know all that sad story; why tell it over 
again ? You would not love me now were 
I to say that I had not loved your sister ; 
but when I did, the momentary phrenzy had 
drowned every thought of you, of innocence, 
and of childhood. And when the truth 
came out, and I knew that this entangle- 
ment was with your sister, how would you 
believe in my pledged affection now, if I 
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had for an instant faltered in the clear path 
of duty then, in spite of the miBery to your- 
self and me ? But this is all over, Florence, 
now, and whatever the agony it may have 
brought to your young heart and my own, 
I have the cheering conviction now that I 
acted as I should have done, that even you 
must have appreciated the sacrifice I was 
willing to make, and the hope that you will 
reward it now.'' 

" But will you love me as you have loved 
Alice, Frank ? " she whispered, yet scarcely 
hopelessly, and now no longer trying to free 
herself from his encircling arm. 

" No, Florence, I will love you as I have 
loved no one else on earth ; with a love that 
has found its proper home at last, through 
grief and care, and trial and affiction, 
sacred and hallowed as it never was before, 
now only a fit offering for your own pure 
heart." 

" Oh, give it me then, dear Frank ; give 
me such love for mine ! " 
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And the young girl hid her blushing face 
on his shoulder, and her lips almost sought 
the lingering kiss he gave her. 

" I am so glad that you have asked me, 
Frank!" 

Later upon that same day Sir Maurice 
Bellew had occasion to seek his library. 

It had become no unusual thing for the 
good baronet of late to look upon himself 
in a good-natured way as almost one too 
many in his own house now. But he knew 
that in general the library was held tole^ 
rably sacred by the members of his own 
family, and he opened the door as if he had 
a right to do so. 

Miss Oliphant was seated in his own fa- 
vourite chair, and Mr. Burnett was standing 
beside her by the table, with pen and paper 
in his hand. 

" A thousand pardons, my dear Burnett," 
gasped Sir Maurice, feeling and looking 
most thoroughly ashamed of himself for his 
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untimely intrusion ; " go on, I beg of you, 
as if I had never entered, and do not let me 
disturb you, I pray. I can take myself 
elsewhere, you know; I am getting per- 
fectly accustomed to this style of thing 
now." 

" Come in, Sir Maurice," called Mr. 
Burnett; ^*you are just the very man we 
wanted. I wish you to be a witness to my 
signatare here, in the transfer of my Uttle 
Cumberland property to one Mr. Francis 
Warburton, on the celebration of his mar- 
riage with another. Miss Florence Bellew." 

" Do you know the parties. Sir ? " asked 
Agnes, with mock solemnity. 

" Never you mind. Madam ; let your hus- 
band — I mean, let Mr. Burnett sign his 
paper and let me go. Old as I am, I know 
a little better than to remain much longer 
here." 

" But it really is too bad of us to turn 
you out of your own library in this way, 
Sir Maurice. Mr. Burnett has finished his 
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business part of this proceeding, and we 
can just as easily go to the drawing-room 
now.'' 

" Yon had mnch better sit still, my dear. 
The chances are ten to one that you would 
find it occupied ; you are better where you 
are." 

And the good baronet looked kindly on 
the cosy couple, and closed the door upon 
them. 

Gently and stealthily he now opened the 
drawing-room door, fearful of committing 
another indiscretion, but the room seemed 
empty as he entered, and he closed the door 
again as noiselessly as he had opened it 

In a moment he was seated at a writing- 
table, and was just commencing his im- 
portant despatch, when a smothered sound, 
as if of voices somewhere in the room, fell 
on his ear, and he turned and looked won- 
deringly around. 

There was no one there certainly. Yet, 
stay ; what is that mauve-coloured hanging 
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in the window recess, which, at a second 
glance, seems to have no connection what- 
ever with the curtains there ? It moves ; it 
is coming forward. Good heavens! It is 
a female dress ! 

And as it now emerges from the shadow 
of the recess, the round plnmp neck and 
shoulders of Lady Clara de Lacy seem at- 
taching to it, over the soft polished white- 
ness of which a more roseate hue than was 
generally permanent there might have heen 
perceptible, but that the shadow of the Rev. 
Horace Maynard, whose form filled up the 
background of the tableau, fell over it 
from the window. 

" My dear Horace ! My dear Lady 
Clara ! " Sir Maurice loeked inexpres- 
sibly shocked, for this- seemed a graver 
indiscretion than the other. 

^^ I had not the remotest idea you were 
here, I am sure. I was just taking the op- 
portimity of being alone, as I fancied, to 
dash off a hurried letter, for there is hardly 
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a comer of the whole house, I give you 
my honour, that I can call my own just 
now. But I shall be off again. Sit still, I 
beg of you. I shall not say a word about 
it." 

" My dear Sir Maurice," said Lady Clara, 
springing forward, and almost catching him 
as he made for the door, "you shall say 
aaything and everything you like ; but be- 
fore you go let me give you a proper version 
of the scene to carry with you." 

And a brilliant colour lit up her hand- 
some features, as she paused before continu- 
ing, in the most winningly piquant way 
imaginable, 

" You ought to know that Lady Clara de 
Lacy is never ashamed of anything that she 
may do." 

" I do know it, my dear ; I am absolutely 
certain of it." 

At that moment Sir Maurice would have 
sworn to any mortal thing to obtain his 
freedom and be off. 
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" You might have gone away under the 
impression that you had caught me commit- 
ting something very like an indiscretion, 
concealed in that window recess with Mr. 
Maynard there, if I did not tell you freely 
and unreservedly now that I was just pro- 
mising him to be his wife.''^ 

" My dear Clara 1 My dear Horace ! " 
said the baronet, as he wrung the hand of 
each in turn, " I wish you joy with all my 
heart. I am so happy. But just go on 
with your little matters ; you could not pos- 
sibly be better engaged, and I would not 
disturb you now on any consideration what- 
ever. I am so glad you have let me into 
the secret, but I shall not say a word about 
it, I promise you." 

And Sir Maurice backed and talked and 
bowed till' the door closed upon him, and he 
felt that in spite of it all, he had once more 
regained his freedom. 

And as he now stood, for an instant irreso- 
lute which way to turn, he caught a glimpse 
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from the window of Miss Oliphant and Mr. 
Burnett just starting off in their phaeton in 
the street below. 80 now then of course, 
the Kbrary would be clear; and up the 
stairs again the good old baronet directed 
his steps. 

This time, there was not the slightest 
hesitation in turning the handle of the door, 
and turning it as if he had a most perfect 
right to do so. He entered ; — ^but — if a 
pistol had been within his reach, he could 
have almost annihilated himself; for De 
Lacy and Helen Maynard appeared only 
that moment to have entered it too; and 
were just making themselves comfort- 
able doubtless for a long uninterrupted 
gossip on the well-cushioned sofa by the 
window. 

"Upon my honour," said the baronet, 
with a positively frightened expression on his 
countenance ; for a mortal terror was settling 
down upon him now that he was fated 
thus to thrust himself where most certainly 
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he was not wanted; "Upon my honour," 
he said, " I had not the least idea that you 
were here, De Lacy. I saw that Burnett 
and Miss Oliphant had only just left the 
room, and I had no more intention of dis- 
turbing you than — " 

"Nonsense, Sir Maurice; you are not 
disturbing us," said Nelly, looking uncom- 
monly as if she did not quite know what to 
say ; " it is we, I fear, who are turning your 
house inside out, and treating you very 
badly." 

" Do you really want a quiet comer all to 
yourself. Sir Maurice ? " asked Hautville, 
with a brave endeavour to smother the mor- 
tification the disturbance cost him, and an 
ill-disguised chuckle of satisfaction a^ if he 
knew he was about to hurl conftision on 
some one else. 

" Yes," answered the baronet with a 
hopeless smile; "I have certainly been 
doing my best to find something of the kind 
for the last half-hour," 
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" And I know you'd never dream of turn- 
ing us away from here?'' continued the 
marquis, with his easy cool assurance. 

Nelly looked at him, wondering at the 
quiet impudence of her lover. 

" Well, just drop into the conservatory 
yonder, Sir Maurice. We have but this 
moment left it, for the perfume of your 
China roses was somewhat too much for 
Nelly here, and you are used to it, I dare 
say." 

^^ A thousand thanks," said Sir Maurice ; 
*^it is the very place for me. I never 
thought of the conservatory. Now you 
just sit down again, and don't let me dis- 
turb you any more." 

And away the good old gentleman went, 
down all the stairs again and on in f he 
direction of the conservatory. 

Hautville was right; there was no one 
there certainly, at least as far as he could 
see. 

And curiosity alone led him on till he 

VOL. III. T 
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came to the clump of magnificent Clima 
roses that his gardener had been taking 
such pains with. 

Yes, certainly ; the scent of the flowers 
was undoubtedly powerful. 

But as he turned the comer, he now 
perceived that there were others enjoying 
it as well as himself. 

The projecting branches of some inter- 
weaving foliage prevented his having an 
immediate view of who the figures were; 
and for the first time, the good baronet 
seemed to awaken to the pure fun of his 
present expedition, to a due appreciation of 
the absurdity that in every comer and 
cranny of his own house into which he 
might thus eject himself, he should thus 
ever stumble upon some pair intent on 
love and lovers' doings. 

And so renouncing all thought of the 
letter, which indeed it seemed utterly hope- 
less that he could have a ghost of a 
chance of concocting on that day, curiosity 
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in the present instance now stimulated him 
to push on and see who the next pair 
might be, that he should discover at the 
all-round game that seemed going on about 
him. 

He rounded the comer, and as he did so, 
he caught a full and uninterrupted view of 
his own daughter Florence walking, net 
only with Frank Warburton's arm around 
her, but actually with her own thrown 
fondly round himself. 

Sir Maurice positively started ; and in his 
clumsiness knocked down a pot containing 
one of his gardener's favourite roses. The 
crash had startled the lovers in their 
dream of happiness. They turned and 
found that they were caught in the very 
act. 

Florence withdrew her arm, and almost 
hid her face upon her lover's shoulder ; but 
Warburton came manfully forward, and 
grasped Sir Maurice's extended hand. 
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"Bless you, my children! God bless 
you both !" 

And this time, the good old baronet 
neither apologized nor withdrew from his 
intrusion. 



FINIS. 
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